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Tue following article has been compiled from the wnitings of 
Tuomas Carty Le, and with the exception of a few small para- 
graphs, imbodies all he has written concerning Byron. It also 
contains somewhat of a more general bearing, which did not seem 
to the compiler to be irrelevant. It is to be regretted that a writer 
of such earnest, truthful character, such keen, far-seeing intellectual 
vision, has not taken up this subject, and laid before the world his 
insight and belief in a more connected form ; especially as he seems 
to have brought his giant mind to bear upon it, and to have taken 
clear and decided ground upon Byron’s character, intellectually 
and morally, as poet and as man; what his mission to earth was, 
how he accomplished it, and what lesson this fixed star, planet, or 
meteor, as he is variously estimated, leaves for us. Not that we 
should rest our faith on Carlyle’s, or anybody’s thought, opinion, or 
belief. No! Most of us are as it were lost children, for whom the 
Sun with his rays of light has sunk, or not yet arisen. On every 
side we find morasses, mountains, hinderances of all sorts. Trees 
stretch forth their limbs, and we mistake them for spectres; leaves 
rustle beneath our feet, and they seem serpents or creeping things. 
Now if some flaming meteor appears in the earth, we rush toward 
it and revel in the light, and in the warmth of the forest-fire which 
it has kindled; but we soon find that it does not bring us nearer 
home; nay, that we have to avoid it, or be discolored, perhaps 
burned in the conflagration, and become ashes. But if the sun now 
shine upon us, (the intellectual hight of our Shaksperes, Carlyles, 
Goéthes,) we shall see that the fire at which we gazed was 
enveloped in smoke, cast its light over but a few acres, and farther 
was no guide; that the spectres we trembled at were but trees: 
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that what we mistook for stepping-stones were quagmires, leaf- 
heaps; and with the light of the rising or risen sun we shall — not 
be carried on our way or follow it, but —see more clearly which is 
the higher, firmer ground, whence we may behold the earth to the 
horizon; know the south from the north, the east from the west; 
and in joy and gratitude behold the path to our Father's mansion. 

The following pages were taken from Carlyle’s works, except a 
few words here and there which were necessary to give the various 
paragraphs some degree of unity, taken as they were from such 
different environments. Sometimes sentences follow each other 
which were written eight or ten years apart, and the works from 
which they were taken were written or published during a space of 
fifteen years. 

To those who ape Byron’s dandyism or eccentricities, and weep 
over his melancholy or ‘ prurient susceptivities, no voice will be of 
much avail. To his admirers who think, it will perhaps show that 
they are warming themselves at a tar-flame, true fire truly, but the 
smoke from which will discolor the whitest features, and its glare 
injure weak eyes, or the strongest, if looked at too long or trustfully. 


Ir man has, in all ages, had enough to encounter, there has, in 


most civilized ages, been an inward force vouchsafed him, whereby 
the presence of things outward might be withstood. Obstruction 
abounded; but faith also was not wanting. It is by faith that man 
removes mountains ; while he had faith his limbs might be wearied 
with toiling, his back galled with bearing; but the heart within him 
was peaceable and resolved. In the thickest gloom there burnt a 
lamp to guide him. If he struggled and suffered, he felt that it 
even should be so; knew for what he was suffering and struggling. 
Faith gave him an inward willingness; a world of strength wherein 
to front a world of difficulty.- The true wretchedness lies here; that 
the difficulty remain, and the strength be lost; that pain cannot 
relieve itself in free effort; that we have the labor and want the 
willingness. Faith strengthens us, enlightens us, for all endeavors 
and endurances; with faith we can do all, and dare all, and life 
itself has a thousand times been joyfully given away. But the 
sum of man’s misery is even this, that he feels himself crushed 
below the juggernaut wheels, and knows that juggernaut is no 
divinity, but a dead mechanical idol. Now this is specially the 
misery which has fallen on man in our era. Belief, faith, has well 
nigh vanished from the world. The youth, on awakening in this 
wondrous universe, no longer finds a competent theory of its won- 
ders. Time was when if he asked himself, ‘What is man? what are 
the duties of man?’ The answer stood ready written for him. But 
now the ancient ‘ground plan of the All’ belies itself when brought 
into contrast with reality. Mother Church has to the most become 
a superannuated step-mother, whose lessons go disregarded, or are 
spurned at and scornfully gainsaid. For young Valor and thirst 
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of action no ideal chivalry invites to heroism, prescribes what is 
heroic; the old ideal of manhood has grown obsolete, and the new 
is still invisible to us, and we grope after it in darkness, one clutch- 
ing this phantom, another that; Werterism, Byronism, even Brum- 
melism, each has its day. For contemplation and love of wisdom 
no cloister now opens its religious shades; the thinker must, in all 
senses, wander homeless, too often aimless, looking up to a heaven 
which is dead for him, round to an earth which is deaf. Action in 
those old days was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth of 
human things lay acknowledged; speculation was wholesome, for it 
ranged itself as the hand-maid of Action; what could not so range 
itself died out by its natural death, by neglect; loyalty still hallowed 
obedience, and made rule noble; there was still something to be 
loyal to; the Godlike stood imbodied under many a symbol in men’s 
interests and business; the finite shadowed forth the infinite; eter- 
nity looked through time. The life of man was encompassed, and 
over-canopied by a glory of heaven, even as his dwelling-place by 
the azure vault. 

How changed in these new days! ‘Truly may it be said, the 
Divinity has withdrawn himself from the earth; or veils himself in 
that wide wasting whirlwind of a departing era wherein the fewest 
can discern his going. Not Godhead, but an iron, ignoble circle of 
necessity encircles all things, binds the youth of these times into a 
sluggish thrall, or else exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic action 
is paralyzed; for what worth now remains unquestionable with 
him? At the fervid period when his whole nature cries aloud for 
action, there is nothing sacred under whose banner he can act; the 
course, kind and conditions of free action are all but undiscoverable. 
Doubt storms in on him through every avenue; inquiries of the 
deepest, painfullest sort must be engaged with; and the invincible 
energy of young years waste itself in skeptical, suicidal cavillings ; 
in passionate ‘ questionings of destiny’ whereto no answer will be 
returned. For men, in whom the old perennial principle of hunger 
(be it hunger of the poor day-drudge, who stills it with eighteen 
pence a day, or of the ambitious place-hunter who can nowise still 
it with so little) suffices to fill up existence, the case is bad; but 
not the worst. These men have an aim, such as it is; and can 
steer toward it, with chagrin enough truly; yet, as their hands are 
kept full, without desperation. Unhappier are they to whom a 
higher instinct has been given; who struggle to be persons, not 
machines; to whom the universe is not a warehouse, or at best 
fancy-bazaar, but a mystic temple and hall of doom. For such men 
there lie properly two courses open. The lower, yet still an esti- 
mable class, take up with worn-out symbols of the godlike, keep 
trimming between these and hypocrisy, purblindly enough, miserably 
enough. A numerous intermediate class end in denial, and form a 
theory that there is no theory; that nothing is certain in the world 
except this fact of pleasure being pleasant; so they try to realize 
what trifling modicum of pleasure they can come at, and to live 
contented therewith, winking hard. Of these we speak not here, 
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but only of the second nobler class; who also have dared to say 
no, and cannot yet say yea; but feel that in the no they dwell as in 
a Golgotha, where life enters not, where peace is not appointed 
them. Hard for most part is the fate of such men; the harder the 
nobler they are. In dim forecastings, wrestles within them the 
‘divine idea of the world, yet will nowhere visibly reveal itself. 
They have to realize a worship for themselves, or live unworship- 
ping. The godlike has vanished from the world, and they, by the 
strong cry of their soul’s agony, like true wonder-workers, must 
again evoke its presence. ‘This miracle is their appointed task, 
which they must accomplish or die wretchedly; this miracle has 
been accomplished by such, but not in our land; our land yet knows 
notof it. Behold a Byron, in melodious tones, ‘ cursing his day.” He 
mistakes earth-born passionate desire for heaven- -inspired free-will ; 
without heavenly load-star rushes madly into the dance of meteoric 
lights that hover on the mad maélstroom, and goes down among its 
eddies. Hear a Shelley filling the earth with inarticulate wail, like 
the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping of forsaken infants. A 
noble Freidrich Schlegel, stupified in that fearful loneliness, as of a 
silenced battle-field, flies back to Catholicism, as a child might to 
its mother’s bosom and cling there. In lower regions, how many a 
poor Hazlitt must wander on God’s verdant earth, like the unblest 
or burning deserts; passionately dig wells, and draw up only the 
dry quick- -sand; believe that he is seeking truth, yet only wrestle 
among endless sophisms, doing desperate | battle as with spectre 
hosts, “and die and make no sign! ‘To what extent also theological 
unbelief, we mean intellectual dissent from the church, in its view 
of holy writ, prevails at this day, would be a highly important were 
it not under any circumstances an almost impossible inquiry. But 
the unbelief which is of a still more fundamental character, every 
man may see prevailing with scarcely any but the faintest contra- 
diction all around him; even in the pulpit itself. Religion in most 
countries, more or less in every country, is no longer what it was, 
and should be; a thousand-voiced psalm from the heart of man 
to his invisible Father, the fountain of all goodness, beauty and 
truth, and revealed in every revelation of these; but for the most 
part, a wise, prudential feeling grounded on mere calculation; a 
matter as all others now are, of expediency and utility, whereby 
some smaller quantum of earthly enjoyment may be exchanged for 
a far larger quantum of celestial enjoyment. Thus religion too is 
profit; a working for wages; not reverence, but vulgar hope or 
fear. Many we ‘know, very many we hope, are still religious in a 
far different sense ; were it not so, our case were too desperate ; but 
to witness that such is the temper of the times, we take any calm, 
observant man who agrees or disagrees in our feeling on the matter, 
and ask him whether our view of it is not in general well founded. 
Literature too, if we consider it, gives similar testimony. At no 
former era has literature, the fruitful communication of thought, 
been of such importance as it is now. We often hear that the 
church is in danger; and truly so it is, in a danger it seems not to 
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know: of. For with its tithes in the most perfect safety, its func- 
tions are becoming more and more superseded. The true Church 
of England at this moment lies in the editors of its newspapers. 
These preach to the people daily, weekly; admonishing kings 
themselves; advising peace or war with an authority which only the 
first reformers and a long class of popes were possessed of ; inflict- 
ing moral censure; imparting moral encouragement, consolation, 
edification; in ali ways ‘diligently administering the discipline of 
the church.’ It may be said too that in private disposition the new 
preachers somewhat resemble the mendicant friars of old times; 
outwardly full of holy zeal; inwardly not without stratagem and 
hunger for terrestrial things. But omitting this class, and the bound- 
less host of watery personages who pipe as they are able on so 

many scrannel straws, let us look at the higher regions of litera- 
ture, where if any where the pure melodies of poesy and wisdom 
should be heard. Of natural talent there is no deficiency; one or 
two richly-endowed individuals even give us a superiority in this 
respect. But what is the song they sing? Is it a tone of the Mem- 
non statue breathing music as the light first touches it? a ‘liquid 
wisdom,’ disclosing to our sense the deep, infinite harmonies of 
nature and man’s soul? Alas, no! It is not a matin or vesper 
hymn to the spirit of all beauty, but a fierce clashing of cymbals 
and shouting of multitudes, as children pass through the fire to 
Moloch. Poetry itself has no eye for the invisible. Beauty is no 
longer the god it worships, but some brute image of strength which 
we may well call an idol, for true strength is one and the same with 
beauty, and its worship also isa hymn. ‘The meek, silent light can 
mould, create, and purify all nature; but the loud whirlwind, the 
sign and product of disunion, of weakness, passes on and is forgot- 
ten. How widely this veneration for the physically strongest ‘has 
spread itself through literature, any one may judge who reads either 
criticism or pem! We praise a work not as ‘true’ but as ‘ strong ;’ 
our highest praise is that it has ‘affected’ us, has ‘ternfied’ us. All 
this it has been well observed is the ‘maximum of the barbarous ;’ 
the symptom, not of vigorous refinement, but of luxurious corrup- 
tion. It speaks much too for men’s indestructible love of truth, 
that nothing of this kind will abide with them; that even the talent 
of a Byron cannot permanently seduce us into idol worship; but 
that he too, with all his wild, syren charming, already begins to be 
disregarded and forgotten. To every poet, to every writer, we might 
say, ‘Be true if you would be believed” Let a man but speak forth 
with genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, the actual con- 
dition of his own heart; and other men, so strangely are we all 
knit together by the tie of sympathy, must and will give heed to 
him. In culture, in extent of view, we may stand above the 
speaker or below him; but in either case his words, if they are 
earnest and sincere, will find some response within us, for in spite 
of all casual varieties in outward rank or inward, as face answers to 
face, so does the heart of man to man. 


This may appear a very simple principle, and one which there is 
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little merit in discovering. ‘True, the discovery is easy enough; but 
the practical application is not easy, is indeed the fundamental diffi- 
culty which all poets have to strive with, and which scarcely one in 
the hundred ever fairly surmounts. A head too dull to discriminate 
the true from the false, a heart too dull to love the one at all risks, 
and to hate the other in spite of all temptations, are alike fatal to a 
writer. With either, or as more commonly happens, with both of 
these deficiencies combine a love of distinction, a wish to be original, 
which is seldom wanting, and we have Affectation, the bane of 
literature, as Cant, its elder brother, is of morals. How often does 
the one and the other front us in poetry as in life! Great poets 
themselves are not always free of this vice; nay it is precisely on 
a certain sort and degree of greatness that it is most commonly 
grafted. A strong effort after greatness will sometimes solace itself 
with a mere shadow of success, and he who has much to unfold 
will sometimes unfold it imperfectly. Byron was no common man; 
yet if we examine his poetry with this view, we shall find it far 
enough from faultless. Generally speaking, we should say that it 
is not true. He refreshes us not with the divine fountain, but too 
often with vulgar strong waters, stimulating indeed to the taste, but 
soon ending in dislike or even nausea. Are his Harolds and 
Gaiours, we would ask, real men, we mean poetically conceivable 
and consistent men? Do not these characters, does not the charac- 
ter of their author, which more or less shines through them all, 
rather appear a thing put on for the occasion; no natural or possible 
mode of being, but something intended to look much grander than 
nature? Surely all these stormful agonies, this volcanic heroism, 
superhuman contempt, and moody desperation, with so much 
scowling and teeth-gnashing and other sulphurous humors, is more 
like the brawling of a player in some paltry tragedy which is to last 
three hours, than the bearing of a man in the business of life which 
is to last three score and ten years. ‘To our minds there is a taint 
of this sort, something whith we should call theatrical, false and 
affected, in every one of these otherwise powerful pieces. Perhaps 
Don Juan, especially the latter parts of it,is the only thing approach- 
ing to a sincere work he ever wrote; the only work in which he 
showed himself in any measure as he was, and seemed so intent on 
his subject as for moments to forget himself. Yet Byron hated this 
vice; we believe, heartily detested it; nay, he had declared formal 
war against itin words. So difficult is it even for the strongest to 
make this primary attainment, which might seem the simplest of 
all, to read its own consciousness without mistakes, without errors, 
involuntary or wilful! 

At no period of the world’s history can a gifted man be born when 
he will not find enough to do; in no circumstances come into life 
but there will be contradictions for him to reconcile, difficulties which 
it will task his whole strength to surmount, if his whole strength 
will suffice. Every where the human soul stands between a hem- 
isphere of light and another of darkness; on the confines of two 
everlasting hostile empires, Necessity and Free-will. A pious adage 
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says, ‘ The back is made for the burden ;’ we might with no less truth 
invert it, and say the burden was made for the back. Nay, so per- 
verse is the nature of man, it has in all times been found that an 
external allotment superior to the common was more dangerous 
than one inferior; thus for a hundred that can bear adversity, there 
is hardly one that can bear prosperity. Wealth, health, fiery light, 
with Proteus many-sidedness of mind, peace, honor, length of day; 
with all this you may make no Goéthe, but only some Voltaire; with 
the most that was fortuitous in all this, make only some short-lived, 
unhappy, unprofitable Byron. Of riches in particular, as the gross- 
est species of prosperity, the perils are recorded by all moralists; 
and even as of old must the sad observation from time to time 
occur; ‘easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle!’ 
Riches in a cultivated community are the strangest of things; a 
power all-moving, yet which any the most powerless or skilless can 
put in motion; they are the readiest of possibilities, the readiest to 
become a great blessing or a great curse. ‘ Beneath gold thrones 
and mountains,’ says Jean Paul, ‘who knows how many giant spirits 
lie entombed!’ The first fruit of riches, especially for the man 
born rich, is to teach him faith in them, and all but hide from him 
that there is any other faith; thus is he trained up in the miserable 
eye-service of what is called honor, respectability ; instead of a man 
we have a gigman; one who ‘always kept a gig,’ two-wheeled or 
four-wheeled. Consider too what this same gigmanhood issues in; 
consider that first and most stupendous of gigmen, Phzeton, the son 
of Sol, who drove the brightest of all conceivable gigs, yet with the 
sorrowful result. Alas! Pheeton was his father’s heir; born to attain 
the highest fortune without earning it; he had built no sun-chariot, 
(could not build the simplest wheel-barrow,) but could and would 
insist on driving one; and so broke his own stiff neck; sent gig 
and horses spinning through infinite space, and set the universe on 
fire! Or to speak in more modest figures, poverty we may say sur- 
rounds a man with ready-made barriers, which, if they mournfully 
gall or hamper, do at least prescribe for him, and force on him a sort 
of course or goal; a safe and beaten though a circuitous course ; 
great part of his guidance is secure against fatal error, is drawn from 
his control. The rich, again, has his whole life to guide, without 
goal or barrier, save of his own choosing; and, tempted as we have 
seen, is too likely to guide it ill; often, instead of walking straight 
forward as he might, does but, like Jeshurun, wax fat and kick; in 
which process it is clear, not the adamantine circle of Necessity 
whereon the world is built, but only his own limb-bones go to pieces ! 
Truly, in plain prose, if we bethink us what a road many a Byron 
and Mirabeau, especially in these latter generations, have gone, it is 
proof of greater and uncommon inward wealth in, say a Goéthe, 
when the outward wealth, whether of money or other happiness 
which fortune offers him, does in no case exceed the power of 
nature to appropriate and assimilate. Those ‘gold mountains’ of 
Jean Paul, to the giant that can rise above them, are excellent, both 
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beautiful and speculatory heights ; and do in fact become a throne, 
where happily they have not become a tomb. 

Of all literary phenomena, that of a literary man daring to believe 
that he is poor, may be regarded as the rarest. Can a man without 
capital actually open his lips and speak to mankind? Had he no 
landed property then? no connection with the higher classes? did 
he not even keep a gig? On the whole, what a wondrous spirit of 
gentility does animate our British literature at this era! We have 
no men of letters now, but only literary gentlemen. Samuel John- 
son was the last that ventured to appear in that former character, 
and support himself on his own legs, without any crutches, pur- 
chased or stolen! Rough old Samuel, the last of all the Romans! 
Time was, when in English literature, as in English life, the comedy 
of ‘Every man in his Humor’ was daily enacted among us; but 
now the poor French word, French in every sense, ‘Quon dira-t-on ?’ 
spell-binds us all, and we have nothing for it but to dill and cane 
each other into one uniform, regimental ‘nation of gentlemen 
‘Let him who would write heroic poems,’ said Milton, ‘make his 
life a heroic poem. Let him who would write heroic poems, say 
Wwe, put money in his purse; or if he have no gold money, let him 
put in copper money or pebbles, and chink with it, as with true 
metal, in the ears of mankind, that they may listen to him. Herein 
does the secret of good writing now consist, as that of good living 
has always done. When we first visited Grub-street, and with 
bared head did reverence to the genius of the place, with a ‘Salve, 
magna parens!’ we were astonished to learn on inquiry that the 
authors did not dwell there now, but had all removed years ago to 
a sort of ‘high life below stairs,’ far in the west. For why, what 
remedy was there? did not the wants of the age require it? How 
can men write without high life? and how, except below stairs, as 
shoulder-knot or as talking katerfelts, or by second-hand communi- 
cation with these two, can the great body of men acquire any know- 
ledge thereof? Nay, has not the Atlantis, or true blissful island of 
poetry, been in all times understood to lie westward, though never 
rightly discovered till now? Our great fault with writers used to 
be, not that they were intrinsically more or less completed dolts, 
with no eye or ear for the ‘open secret’ of the world, or for any 
thing save the ‘open display’ of the world; for its gilt ceilings, 
marketable pleasures, war-chariots, and all manner, to the highest 
manner of lord-mayor-shows and Guildhall-dinners, and their own 
small part and lot therein; but the head and front of their offence 
lay in this, that they had not ‘frequented the society of the upper 
classes. And now, with an improved age, and this so universal 
extension of ‘high life below stairs, what a change has been intro- 
duced, what benign consequences will follow! One consequence 
has already been a degree of dapperism, and dilettanism, and rickety 
debility, unexampled in the history of literature, and enough of itself 
to ‘make us the envy of surrounding nations, for hereby the literary 
man, once so dangerous to the quiessence of society, has now 
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become perfectly innoxious, so that a look will quail him, and he 
can be tied hand and’ foot with a spinster’s thread. Hope there is, 
that neither church nor state henceforth will be put in jeopardy by 
literature. The old literary man, as we have said, stood on his own 
legs; had a whole heart within him, and might be provoked into 
many things. But the new literary man, on the other hand, cannot 
stand at all, save in stays; he must first gird up his weak sides with 
a certain fashionable, knowing, half-squirearchal air; be it inherited, 
bought, or as it is more likely, borrowed or stolen whalebone; and 
herewith he stands a little without collapsing. If the man now 
twang his jews-harp to please the children, what is to be feared from 
him? what more is to be required of him? Seriously speaking, we 
must hold it a remarkable thing that every Englishman should be a 
‘gentleman;’ that in so democratic a country our common title of 
honor, which all men assert for themselves, should be one which 
professedly depends on station or accidents rather than on qualities ; 
or at best, as CoLeRipGE interprets it, ‘on a certain indifference to 
money matters, which certain indifference again must be wise or 
mad, you would think, exactly as one possesses much money or 
possesses little! We suppose it must be the commercial genius of 
the nation counteracting and suppressing its political genius ; for the 
Americans are said to be still more notable in this respect than we. 
Now what a hollow, windy vacuity of internal character this indi- 
cates; how in place of a rightly ordered heart we strive only to 
exhibit a full purse; and all pushing, rushing, elbowing on toward a 
false aim, the courtier’s kibes are more and more galled by the toe 
of the peasant; and on every side, instead of faith, hope, and 
charity, we have neediness, greediness, and vain glory: all this is 
palpable enough. Fools that we are! Why should we wear our 
knees to horn, and sorrowfully beat our breasts, praying day and 
night to Mammon, who, if he would ever hear us, has almost noth- 
ing to give! For grant that the deaf brute-god were to relent for 
our sacrificings ; to change our gilt brass into solid gold, and instead 
of hungry actors of rich gentility, make us in very deed Rothschild 
Howards to-morrow, what good were it? Are we not already deni- 
zens of this wondrous England, with its high Saaxsperes and 
Hamppens; nay, of this wondrous universe, with its galaxies and 
eternities and unspeakable splendors, that we should so worry and 
scramble, and tear one another in pieces, for some acres, (nay, still 
oftener for the show of some acres,) more or less, of clay property, 
the largest of which properties, the Sutherland itself, is invisible 
from the moon? Fools that we are! ‘To dig and bore like ground- 
worms in those acres of ours, even if we have acres; and far from 
beholding and enjoying the heavenly sights, not to know of them 
except by-unheeded and unbelieved report! Shall certain pounds 
sterling that we have in the Bank of England, or the ghosts of cer- 
tain pounds we would fain seem to have, hide from us the treasures 
we are all born to in this ‘ city of God?’ Pe, 


My inheritance how wide and fair, 
TIME is my estate, to Tim I’m heir! 
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But leaving the money-changers and honor-hunters, and gigmen 
of every degree, to their own wise ways, which they will not alter, 
we must again remark, as a singular circumstance, that the same 
spirit should to such an extent have taken possession of literature 
also. This is the eye of the world, enlightening all, and instead of 
the shows of things unfolding us things themselves; has the eye 
too gone blind? Has the poet and thinker adopted the philosophy 
of the grocer and valet in livery? Nay, let us hear Lord Byron 
himself on this subject. Some years ago there appeared in the 
magazines, and to the admiration of most editorial gentlemen, cer- 
tain extracts from letters of Lord Byrron’s, which carried this phi- 
losophy to rather a high pitch. His lorship we recollect mentioned 
that ‘all rules for poetry were not worth a d—n!’ after which 
aphorism his lordship proceeds to state that the great ruin of all 
British poets sprung from a simple source; their exclusion from high 
life in London, excepting only some shape of that high life below 
stairs, which, however, was in no wise sufficient; ‘he himself and 
Tuomas Moore were perfectly familiar in such upper life; he by 
birth and Moore by happy accident, and so they could write poetry ; 
the others were not familiar and so could not write it.’ Surely it is 
fast growing time that all this should be drummed out of our planet 
and forbidden to return. 

Burns was born poor; and bor also to continue poor, for he 
would:not endeavor to be otherwise. Locke was banished as a 
traitor, agd wrote his Essay on the Human Understanding sheltering 
himself in a Dutch garret. Was Mitton rich or at:his ease when 
he composed Paradise Lost? Not only low, but fallen from a height ; 
not only poor, but impoverished; in darkness and with danger com- 
passed round, he sung his immortal song and found fit audience, 
though few. Did not Cervantes finish his work a maimed soldier 
and in prison? Nay, was not the Arancana, which Spain acknowl- 
edges as its epic, written without even the aid of paper, on scraps 
of leather, as the stout voyager and fighter snatched any moment 
from that’ wild warfare? Poverty, incessant drudgery, and much 
worse evils, it has often been the lot of poets and wise men to strive 
with, and their glory to conquer. We hope we have now heard 
enough about the efficiency of wealth for poetry, and to make poets 
happy. Nay, is not this an instance before us? Byron, a man of 
an endowment considerably less ethereal than that of Burns, is born 
in the rank not of a Scottish ploughman, but of an English peer; 
the highest worldly honors, the fairest worldly career, are his by 
inheritance; the richest harvest of fame he soon reaps in another 
province, by his own hand. And what does all this avail him? Is 
he happy, is he good, is he true? Alas! he has a poet’s soul, and 
strives toward the infinite and eternal; and soon feels that all this 
is but mounting to the house-top to reach the stars! Like Burns he 
is only a proud man; might like him have ‘ purchased a pocket copy 
of Milton to study the character of Satan ;’ for Satan is Byron’s grand 
exemplar, the hero of his poetry, and the model apparently of his 
conduct. As in Burns’s case too, the celestial element will not min- 
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gle with the clay of earth; both poet and man of the world he must 
not be; vulgar ambition will not live kindly with poetic adoration ; 
he cannot serve God and Mammon. Byron is not happy; nay, he 
is the most wretched of all men. His life is falsely arranged; the 
fire that is in him is not a strong, still, central fire, warming into 
beauty the products of a world; but it is the mad fire of a volcano, 
and now we look sadly into the ashes of a crater, which ere long 
will fill itself with snow! 

Byron was sent forth as missionary to his generation to teach it a 
higher doctrine, a purer truth; he had a message to deliver, which 
left him no rest until it was accomplished: in dim throes of pain 
this divine behest lay smouldering within him; for he knew not 
what it meant, and felt it only in mysterious anticipation, and he had 
to die without articulately uttering it. He is in the camp of the 
unconverted. Yet not as high messengers of rigorous though 
benignant truth, but as soft flattering singers and in pleasant fellow- 
ship will he and Burns live there; he is first adulated, theh perse- 
cuted; he accomplishes but little for others; he finds no peace for 
himself, but only death and the peace of the grave. We confess 
that it is not without a certain mournful awe that we view the fate 
of this noble soul, so richly gifted, yet ruined to so little purpose 
with all its gifts. It seems to us there is stern moral taught in this 
piece of history. Surely to men of like genius, if there be any 
such, it carries a lesson of deep, impressive significance. Surely it 
would become such a man, furnished for the highest of all enter- 
prises, that of being the poet of his age, to consider well what it is 
that he attempts, and in what spirit he attempts it. For the words 
of Milton are true in all times, and were never truer than in this: 
‘He who would write heroic poems, must make his whole life a 
heroic poem.’ If he cannot first so make his life, then let him has- 
ten from this arena; for neither its lofty glories nor its fearful perils 
are for him. Let him dwindle into a modish ballad-monger; let 
him worship and be-sing the idols of the time, and the time will not 
fail to reward him, if indeed he can endure to live in that capacity! 
Byron could not live as idol-priest but the fire of his own heart con- 
sumed him; and better it was for him he could not. For it is not 
in the favor of the great or of the small, but in a life of truth, and in 
the impregnable citadel of his own soul, that a Byron’s strength 
must lie. Let the great stand aloof from him, or know how to rev- 
erence him. Beautiful is the union of wealth with the furtherance 
of literature; like the costliest flower-jar enclosing the loveliest 
amaranth. Yet let not the relation be mistaken. A true poet is not 
one whom they can hire by money or flattery to be a minister of 
their pleasures, their writer of occasional verses, their purveyor of 
table-wit; he cannot .be the menial, he cannot even be their parti- 
san. At the peril of both parties, let no such union be attempted ! 
Will a courser of the sun work softly in the harness of a dray- 
horse? His hoofs are of fire, and his path is through the heavens, 
bringing light to all lands; will he lumber on mud highways, drag- 
ging ale for earthly appetites from door to door? Again with regard 
to education; for all men doubtless obstructions abound; spiritual 
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growth must be hampered and stinted, and has to struggle through 
with difficulty, if it do not wholly stop. We may grant too that 
for a mediocre character, the continual training and tutoring from 
language-masters, dancing-masters, posture-masters of all sorts, 
hired and volunteer, which a high rank in any time and country 
assures, there will be produced a certain superiority, or at most an air 
of superiority, over the corresponding mediocre character of low 
rank: thus we perceive the vulgar do-nothing, as contrasted with 
the vulgar drudge, is in general a much prettier man, with a wider, 
perhaps clearer outlook into the distance; in innumerable super- 
ficial matters, however it may be when we go deeper, he has a 
manifest advantage. But with the man of uncommon character, 
again, in whom a germ of irrepressible force has been implanted, 
and wil unfold itself into some sort of freedom, altogether the 
reverse may hold. For such germs too there is undoubtedly enough 
proper soil where they will grow best, and an improper one where 
they will grow worst. True also, where there is a will there is a 
way; where a genius has been given, a possibility, a certainty of its 
growing is also given. Yet often it seems as if the injudicious gar- 
dening and manuring were worse than none at all; and killed what 
the inclemencies of blind chance would have spared. We find 
accordingly that few Frederics or Napoleons, indeed none since the 
great Alexander, who unfortunately. drank himself to death too 
soon for proving what lay in him, were nursed up with an eye to 
their vocation; mostly with an eye quite another way, in the midst 
of isolation and pain, destitution and contradiction. Nay, in our 
own time have we not seen two men of genius, a Byron and a 
Burns; they both by mandate of Nature struggle and must strug- 
gle toward clear manhood, stormfully enough for the space of six- 
and-thirty years; yet only the gifted ploughman can partially prevail 
therein; the gifted peer must toil and strive, and shoot out in wild 
efforts, yet die at last in boyhood, with the promise of his manhood 
still but announcing itself in the distance. Truly, as was once 
written, ‘it is only the artichoke that will not grow except in gar- 
dens ; the acorn is cast carelessly abroad into the wilderness, yet on 
the wild soil it nourishes itself and rises to be an oak.’ All wood- 
men, moreover, will tell you that fat manure is the ruin of your oak; 
likewise that the thinner and wilder your soil, the tougher, more 
iron-textured is your timber; though unhappily also, the smaller. 
So too with the spirits of men; they become pure from their errors 
by suffering from them; he who has battled, were it only with pov- 
erty and hard toil, will be found stronger, more expert, than he 
who could stay at home from the battle, concealed among the pro- 
vision-wagons, or even not unwatchfully ‘abiding by the stuff’ In 
which sense an observer, not without experience of our time, has 
said: ‘Had I a man of clearly developed character, (clear sincere 
within its limits,) of insight, courage, and real applicable force of 
head and of heart to search for; and not a man of luxuriously dis- 
torted character, with haughtiness for courage, and for insight and 
applicable force, speculation and plausible show of force; it were 
rather among the lower than the higher classes that I should look 
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for him.’ <A hard saying indeed seems this same; that he whose 
other wants were all beforehand supplied; to whose capabilities no 
problem was presented save this; how to cultivate them to the best 
advantage, should attain less real culture than he whose first grand 
problem and obligation was nowise spiritual culture, but hard labor 
for his daily bread! Sad enough must the perversion be where 
preparations of such magnitude issue in abortion; and a so sumptu- 
ous art with all its appliances can accomplish nothing, not so much 
as necessitous Nature would of herself have supplied! Neverthe- 
less, so pregnant is life, with evil as with good; to such a height in 
an age rich, plethorically overgrown with means, can means be 
accumulated in the wrong place, and immeasurably aggravate wrong 
tendencies, instead of righting them, this sad and strange result 
may actually turn out to have been realized. 

But what after all is meant by wneducated, in a time when books 
have come into the world; come to be household furniture of every 
habitation in the civilized world? In the poorest cottage are books ; 
is one book, wherein for several thousands of years the spirit of 
man has found light and nourishment, and an interpreting response 
to whatever is deepest in him; wherein still, to this day, for the eye 
that will look well, the mystery of existence reflects itself. If not 
resolved, yet revealed, and prophetically emblemed; if not to the 
satisfying of the outward sense, yet to the opening of the inward 
sense, which is the far grander result. ‘In books lie the creative 
pheenix ashes of the whole past.’ All that men have devised, dis- 
covered, done, felt, or imagined, lies recorded in books; wherein 
whoso has learned the mystery of spelling printed letters, may find 
it and appropriate it. For all men who live, we may conclude, this 
life of man is a school, wherein the naturally foolish will continue 
foolish though you bray him in a mortar, but the naturally wise will 
gather wisdom under every disadvantage. What meanwhile must 
be the condition of an era when the highest advantages there 
become perverted into draw-backs; when, if you take two men of 
genius, and put the one between the handles of a plough and mount 
the other between the painted coronets of a coach-and-four, and bid 
them both move along, the former shall arrive a Burns, the latter a 
Byron. In good truth, if many a sickly and sulky Byron or Byron- 
let, glooming over the woes of existence, and how unworthy God’s 
universe is to have so distinguished a resident, could transport him- 
self into the patched coat and sooty apron of a Sheffield blacksmith, 
made with as strange faculties and feelings as he, made by God 
Almighty as he was, it would throw a light on much for him. 

We will here take leave of Byron. From every moral death 
there is a new birth; in this wondrous course of his, man may indeed 
linger, but cannot retrograde or stand still. In the middle of the 
last century, from among Parisian erotics, rickety sentimentalism, 
court aperies and hollow dullness, striving in all hopeless courses, 
we behold the giant spirit of Germany awaken as from long slum- 
ber. Here too it may be, as in other cases, the want of the age has 
first taken voice and shape in Germany; that change from negative 
to affirmative, from destruction to reconstruction, for which all think- 
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ers in every country are now prepared, is perhaps already in action 
there. In the nobler literature of the Germans, say some, lie the 
rudiments of a new spiritual era, which it is for this and for succeed- 
ing generations to work out and realize. The ancient inspiration, it 
would seem, is still possible in these ages; at a time when skep- 
ticism, frivolity, sensuality had withered life into a sand-desert, 
and our gayest prospect was the false mirage, and even our Byrons 
could utter but a death-song, or despairing howl, the Moses’ rod has 
again smote from that Horeb refreshing streams, toward which the 
better spirits of all nations are hastening, if not to drink, yet wist- 
fully and hopefully to examine. ‘ We are near awakening when we 
dream that we dream.’ He that has an eye and a heart can even 
now say, why should I falter? Light has come into the world; to 
such as love light, so as light must be loved, with a boundless all- 
doing, all-enduring love. For the rest, let that vain struggle to read 
the mystery of the Infinite cease to harassus. Itis a mystery which 
through all ages we shall only read here a line of, there another 
line of. Do we not already know that the name of the Infinite is 
Good, is God? Here on earth we are as soldiers, fighting in a for- 
eign land; ‘that understand not the plan of the campaign, and have 
no need to understand it, seeing wel! what is at our hand to be done. 
Let us do it like soldiers, with submission, with courage, with an 
heroic joy. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’ Behind us, behind each one of us, lie six thousand years 
of human effort, human conquest; but before us is the boundless 
Time, with its as yet uncreated and unconquered continents and 
Eldorados, which we, even we, have to conquer, to create ; and from N 
the bosom of Eternity there shine for us celestial guiding-stars. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF J. BE. SCHLEGEL. 


Love — my love is like the swallow 
Who her dwelling flies, ’tis true ; 
But for lost scenes fondly yearning, 
To her unchanged nest returning, 
Haunts its paradise anew. 









Love —my love is like the forest, 
With its waving green upheaved ; 
Though the frost its bravery quelleth, 

When sweet May the ice dispelleth, 
Stands it forth again be-leaved. 


Love — my love is like the shadew 
Pictured on the sunny plain ; 
Fades it as the twilight neareth, 
But with morning reappeareth, 
When her splendor beams again. 
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SUNS ET xm OP ae FB. 


SUGGEST®D TO AN AGED BERMIT LOOKING UPON NATURE FROM THE DOOR OF GIS CELL. 





Untirine orb! thou goest to rise afar 
In distant climes ; and this thy bright decline 
O’er the blue hills beneath Night’s earliest star, 
Brings day to other eyes, which fades from mine ; 
Thus pass the hours; and why should I repine 
That life, with Nature’s changes, glides away, 
Since morn, and noon, and dewy eve entwine 
Their teachings in my soul, as day by day 
Age mars some youthful grace, or turns some lock to gray. 
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Gone, gone! bright sun !—so would my soul depart 
Like summer sunset. Happy they who die 
Ere doubt and sorrow settle on the heart; 
Ere Hope decays, and Night’s cold shades draw nigh ; 
Lo! like the boreal light athwart yon sky 
Bland twilight glows in tints of living fire ; 
Streams, forests, mountains fade, while piled on high, 
Long glittering clouds to brighter skies aspire, 

When sunlight plays no more on hill and village spire. 
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4 It is that solemn, silent hour when all 
1 That meets the eye or falls upon the ear 
Brings music and delight ; wind, water-fall, 
Wood, mountain ; each and all, distinct and clear 
Send up their matin hymn ; while startling near, 
Some wild-bird carols forth the song of even ; 
Stars in their watch-towers one by one appear, 
And all to silence now, and sleep is given ; 
Come Meditation, then, thou meek-eyed child of Heaven! 


Oh! happiest moment in the good man’s fate ! 
When, from the thrall of worldly passions free, 
He turns with soul more firm, though less elate, 
i To muse in sadness o’er the past with thee, 
} And scan the progress of his destiny. 
4 Or in the busy mart, upon the brow 
in Of the high cliff, or on the heaving sea, 
* Where’er that moment finds him, gladly now 
He turns aside like me, and makes to thee his vow. 


With thee, blest Nature! shall my days be passed, 

Few, dark and chilling, since they now must be; 

And when that hour most solemn, and the last, 

Comes o’er my spirit, I will turn to thee, 

And to thine Autuor, gladly, joyfully, 

That now my race is o’er, my goal is won ; 

That, though mine eyes must close on all I see, 

I have not lived in vain, nor let the sun 

Set on my soul as dark as when the dawn begun. t. 

Amherst College, January, 1843. 
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NECK-NOTHING HALL: A HUNTING SKETCH. 





BY CHRISTOPHER CASTOFF. 





‘Tux chough and crow to roost are gone, 
The owl sits on the tree.’ Sona. 


‘Brxuounp, my friend, the rosy-fingered Morn, 
With blushes on her face, 
Peeps o'er yon azure hill; 
Rich gems the dews enchase, 
Pearls from each bush distil : 
Arise, arise, and hail the bright new-born! 


‘Hark! hark! the merry horn calls ‘Come away!’ 
Quit, quit the downy bed; 
Break from Amynta’s arms; 
Oh! let it ne’er be said 
That all, that all ber charms, 
Though she’s as Venus fair, can tempt thy stay.’ SoMERVILUB. 


‘York ror’arp! tally-ho!’ burst from beneath my chamber win- 
dows in the jovial tones of the Squire of Neck-Nothing, cutting the 
fog from before my eye-lids, and fetching me bolt upright from 
my pillow. 

The previous night had brought me at a late hour to Neck-Noth- 
ing Hall, the appointed meet this morning for the Atherton hounds. 
After a late dinner, my servant with led Hunter being sent before, 
I had crossed my covert hack and cantered over about thirty 
miles of intersecting lanes and by-roads, the pale December moon 
silvering the frosted leaves, and lighting up each crystalized rivulet 
to illumine my path. The mane of my hack was hoary with the 
frost, and the breath burst from his nostrils in streams of pale fire ; 
my great-coat, hat, hair and over-alls were touched by the same 
artist; and the dreary owls, sole witness of my flight, mistook me, 
both by time and circumstance, for some disimbodied spirit of the 
night, and hooted shrill salutations of good fellowship as I swept by 
their haunted habitations of gnarled old oak, ruinous tower, or taper- 
ing, ivy-mantled spire, pointing from moon-lit church-yard. 

The keen-edged air cut not my cheek, that glowed with exer- 
cise, and a jolly heart, beneath a shaggy benjamin, bade defiance 
alike to cold, church-yard, and bogle; yet was it with a willing pull 
that I accosted the porter’s bell at the lodge, and a nimble pace that 
I cut up the turf of the park in a direct line for the Hall. 

I had a cordial reception by the old Squire, who drew me toward 
the ample hearth, with kindly reproaches for my delay, and repeated 
orders to the servants to bring in supper. I had been in foreign 
lands since we separated, and he had desired a long evening to listen 
to my youthful adventures, and enlarge on his own triumphs and 
accidents by flood and field, in pursuit of his ruling passion for the 
chase. In the latter purpose, however, unless the old Squire had 
marvellously altered, he was not like to disappoint me; for since 
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advancing age and increased bulk of body had reduced his actual 
performances after hounds, it had become more and more his cus- 
tom, surrounded by some superannuated members of the pack, to 
hunt from his elbow-chair a sturdy, capacious quadruped, on which 
he would establish himself with an air of non-chalance, and giving 
loose reins to his imagination, sally forth to the field and ride such 
desperate and hair-brained leaps, in mad career across the country, 
that the guests around his hearth, matter-of-fact and broad-seated 
country gentlemen though they were, would lose alike self- 
consciousness and equilibrium, and cling to their chair-bottoms at 
each new feat of the narrator, as though they dreaded, at every leap, 
to be ousted from their saddles. 

Each of us, after supper was despatched, being thus established 
by the genial hearth, the Squire expanded his ample person to the 
warm, inspiring blaze, and after a few minor anecdotes, as if to rein- — 
state him in his saddle, his imagination presently took wing, and 
soaring in the sport, he prolonged his adventures, that grew in des- 
peration as in length, until the genuine sack with which we mois- 
tened our clay had so mellowed my senses that they became fused 
one into the other, and finally trickled off into an utter chaos of 
dreams, in which the figures of his sporting fancies, still blending, 
got into all kinds of perplexing difficulties; now man and horse 
threw somerset over hedge and ditch, now hung in trees, or floun- 
dered perchance in roaring waters, until falling myself, from head- 
long career at a rasper, I was received, not in contact with the rude 
face of the fallow, but into the milky arms of a delicious house- 
maid, the very girl who had poured for me my last flagon of sack. 
My eyes were opened, and behold! the pretty maiden of my dream 
waited, with candlestick in hand, to show me to my chamber. The 
burly body of the old Squire rocking to and fro, his nose in high cho- 
rus, seemed still possessed of the impetus of the hunt, as I followed 
the retiring damsel; whither, sweet reader, I prithee not intrude 
upon me, or in fair courtesy, come not before the matin-call that 
uproused me in this chapter. 

Alert to the stentorian summons, I quickly broke to view, and 
throwing up a window, returned the salutation in a clear and wake- 
ful cadence, as if neither moist sack nor dreams of bewitching 
maiden had robbed me of my rest. A gallant and heart-stirring 
prospect, that would have inspired the drowsy god old Morpheus, 
was spread beneath my vision. Hard by, in the noble park, beneath 
a canopy of venerable oaks, the cleanly and beautifully dappled 
pack were grouped around the keen-visaged, scarlet-clad huntsman, 
and the liveried whippers-in, all mounted for the chase. How niuch 
character had the pack in the eye of a fox-hunter! In this was 
marked the eagerness and careless inexperience of the young hound,’ 
zealous but head-long, prone to give tongue and even to diverge on 
a false scent, a spendthrift of his strength in the superabundance of 
youthful vigor; but there the old campaigner, the well-known vete- 
ran and leader of the chase, stoical in countenance, gaunt but sinuous 
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of form, his deep-mouthed, emphatic bay, the sure signal for the 
general burst, and welcome to the huntsman: 


‘ There ’s Music, whose melodious tone 
Was to each pathless covert known ; 
And CaprTain, who was never wrong 
Whenever heard to give his tongue ; 
There ’s PaRAGON, whose nose could boast 
To gain the trail whenever lost ; 
And Dartrne in the scénted track 
Would often lead the clam’rous pack, 
While Reynard chill despair would feel 
When Favorite was at his heel.’ 


Neck-Nothing Hall, remote from the capital, in one of the mid- 
land and most rural counties of England, has been from time imme- 
morial the seat of a baronial family, whose successive generations 
have still preserved the simple rural tastes and love of native sports 
that characterized their ancestors ; with the original of whom the 
passion for fox-hunting prevailed so predominantly as to procure for 
the Hall the significant and most unquestionable name by which it 
continues to be distinguished. It is a stately and somewhat solemn 
structure, of fawn-colored stone, rising from a deep moat, with turrets 
and loop-holes and strong buttresses, grown green from the exhala- 
tions of the moat and with the moss and dank of ages. It was for- 
merly protected by draw-bridges, but these, saving at the rear 
entrance, have been replaced by massive bridges of sculptured 
stone, one opening on a formal paved court, another debouching on 
the velvet park, where a stately carriage-road departs through a 
triple avenue of hereditary elms, diminishing in far perspective, 
while a third conducts you to a variegated flower-garden, laid out 
beneath the drawing-room windows, in the formal taste of Queen 
Elizabeth; but beyond, the carefully-kept gravel walks meander 
beneath a variety of choice shrubs and ever-greens, and here and 
there lofty, wide-spreading forest trees, springing from a mossy 
lawn, which, gently swelling in the centre, and tufted with fair 
flowers, rounds off to the margin of a transparent lake. Here, 
in an early morning walk, do gaudy pheasants whir from beneath 
your very feet, or in meridian day, under the cool shade by*the 
water’s edge, may you behold schools of sportive perch, or the lean, 
hungry pike, prowling beneath a floating canopy of broad-leafed 
water-lilies. Often while balancing in a light skiff on the limpid 
bosom of the lake, surveying those enchanting pleasure-grounds, 
that vie in softness and in brilliancy of tint with the most vivid 
colors of fancy, have they appeared to me blessed with the tran- 
quillity and blissful hues of Eden; while the expansive park with 
its deep sylvan solitudes, where troops of dappled deer browse on 
the tender herbage, or roam in fleet but fearless herds over the ver- 


‘dant glades, seemed, in its deathlike stillness, under the influence of 


some wizard spell. But on special occasions, when the hounds by 
previous appointment are assembled at the Hall, starting from its 
magic slumber, the sylvan and venerable abode becomes, as it 
appeared this morning, the centre of a most lively system, exer- 
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cising an irresistible attraction on continuous bodies of horsemen, 
gallantly clad in scarlet and buck-skin, and spurring to the rendez- 
vous. 

Far through vistas of forest-trees, where the soft undulations of 
the park met the descending sky, was the wavy line of the horizon 
continually broken by such undisseverable groups, growing fast 
upon the eye in clearer delineation, until distinguished as they 
advanced by the complete appointments of the hunting garb, the 
manly and sportsmanlike demeanor of the riders, and the sinuous, 
high-bred movement of their steeds. Thus from various directions, 
growing into unison as they approached the Hall, the cheerful greet- 
ing rang from group to group, with the sportive jest, or sly hint at 
accidents and disasters of the previous run, reflecting ridicule or 
disgrace on horse and rider; repelled with a laugh or retorted with 
a sarcasm, and challenge for preéminence in the approaching chase. 

Such were the captivating scenes that greeted my chamber win- 
dows. The halls and corridors now echoed with the tramp of boots 
and jingling of spurs; and descending the old oak stair-way I entered 
with exultation the jovial breakfast-hall. A goodly array of British 
modern chivalry, her dauntless, clear-visaged, vigorous fox-hunters, 
was already assembled, appeasing sharp appetites with coffee, cold 
viands and game, and other substantial delicacies, while maids and 
lackeys officiated with silver tankards of humming home-brewed 
ale, that trusty and right stalworth beverage, adapted to English- 
men. A glow of fervor pervaded each breast and animated every 
countenance, not extinct even in the retrospect, which summons 
before me still those gallant forms, in the bloom of youthful man- 
hood, and the firm lineaments of maturer age, ennobled by the dan- 
gers of the chase, and invigorated by its healthful exercise. 

‘ Horse and away!’ dispersed the breakfast-room, and steeds that 
vied with the winged Pegasus received their favored riders. In 
proud array the full assembled hunt now made progress toward the 
adjacent covert, the huntsmen and whips leading the way on an 
easy trot, the hounds trooping behind and around them, admonished, 
if attempting too wide a range, by a clang of the whip, and with a 
yelp returning to their proper limits. Then followed the graceful 
hunters, proudly bearing their triumphant riders, scarcely suppressing 
their own eager ambition, or calming with practiced hand the almost 
angry fire of their coursers, whose subdued ardor found partial vent 
in champing of the bit, and blazed like fire of A2tna in the enkin- 
dled eye. 

The huntsman now, with a judicious regard to the wind, entered 
the wood against it, and the thicket was penetrated with horses and 
hounds. Then followed the calculations of the sportsmen from 
which side of the wood bold Reynard would break covert, and ac- 
cording to their various judgment or caprice, some rode around to the 
other side, others penetrated it after the huntsman and hounds, and 
others, myself among them, rode slowly up the side on which we 
were, occasionally halting, not to head the fox. Here, listening 
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intently to the sounds from the wood, we remained in our saddles, 
our horses’ heads cast high in the air, catching every signal, and a 
tremulous thrill passing occasionally through them from the momen- 
tous suspense. A long, loud musical cry burst from the deep gorge 
of a hound; the note of the horn quickly prolonged the echo, and 
hound after hound attested, with mirthful throat, the trueness of the 
scent; until the loud melody of the full pack uprose above the wood, 
- and poured onward to its extremity. ‘ Hold hard!’ was exchanged 
between the sportsmen, to let the pack get well before on the trace 
of bold. Reynard, who had sought the open country, and as the 
hounds leaped the hedge and ditch that confined the wood, our 
impatient steeds reared pawing in the air against the strongly-drawn 
rein. 

But now the huntsman, flying the fence, waving his hat with 
mouth expanded to an O to hark forward the pack, was signal for 
the scarry, and the turf fairly bent beneath the feet of horses strain- 
ing limb and loin to be foremost in the start. With strong conten- 
tien, in an ardent mass, we strove where a high thick hedge 
bounded the pent prospect. I steered for the weaker point in it, 
and had charged it full tilt, when a clownish fellow on my right, 
diverging from his line, made a slant to head me; it was too late to 
restrain, and clearing the leap simultaneously, my horse descended 
with his breast on the quarters of the clown’s, and sent him stag- 
gering and rolling, horse and man, on the newly-ploughed fallow, 
where I beheld him faithfully perform the vulgar destiny prescrib- 
ing a peck of dirt to each mortal sinner; nor did he meet with any 
sympathy, to render it more palatable. 

All our best properties of eye and ear were now bent on the 
chase, as the hounds flew before us on a scent breast-high, and 
across such formidable barriers of hedges, gates and. streams as 
tried the courage of the stoutest steeds and boldest riders. Over 
hill and dale, by cottage, hall, and tower of feudal times, on sped 
the eager pack, and, Mazeppa-like, but upright in our saddles, our 
judgment and decision ever strained to take or keep the vantage 
ground, we sped hotly in pursuit. 

Reduced in numbers (by accidents or exhaustion that had over- 
taken the major part of the followers of the hunt) to an ambitious 
few, we now descended into a low valley, divided by a sluggish 
brook, wide beneath treacherous banks. The approach proved soft 
and boggy, and as I crammed my horse hock-deep in mud upon it, 
I dreaded baptism by the head and ears; but lifting him with the 
rein, and with a timely stroke of the perswaders, he cleared it by a 
mighty effort, while a knot of others, charging it ‘en masse,’ broke 
down the bank and floundered in the midst. 

With one other sportsman, who had cleared the brook above me, 
I now climbed the opposite hill and then sped over the surface of a 
firm meadow, not far behind the hounds, when suddenly they 
disappeared over a low staked hedge, nor were seen beyond it. 
Following with laborious speed, my horse held well in hand, I 
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charged upon the leap, but had just power to stop him as I beheld 
on reaching it a fall of about twenty feet beyond it into a deep 
rutty lane. Not so fortunate was my companion, who discerning 
too late the nature of the ground, made a fruitless effort to arrest 
his steed, only serving to embarrass him, so that catching the hedge 
in his leap he turned a complete somerset over it and fell struggling 
into the lane. The fall was terrific: striking first on his back, the 
horse turned with a heavy groan on his side, the blood gushing from 
his nostrils, and I beheld the body but not the countenance of his 
rider, for though turned upward the hat was driven to his chin. He 
lay like a dead trunk, without breath or motion. Several servants 
from a neighboring country-seat, out to view the passing hunt, 
hurried to his assistance, raised him lifeless from the ground, 
removed his hat and neckcloth, and with the first symptoms of 
returning breath, placed him on a hurdle and carried him to the 
house. 

At this moment a handful of gentlemen, .some of them evi- 
dently explorers of the brook I had crossed, galloped to the spot: 
one of them was fortunately a physician, and remained with our 
wounded friend, while the rest of us, now apparently the only sur- 
vivors in the chase, causing the stakes to be drawn and hedge 
removed, slid down the embankment into the lane, and clapping 
spurs to our horses galloped at full speed along it, our horses’ heels 
striking lightning from the stones, and scattering a hail-storm of 
pebbles against the breasts of the hindmost. The hounds were for 
some minutes lost to-view; but urging along the lane, we presently 
beheld them straining across an adjacent meadow, while a few 
laggards were pitching themselves at a high fence flanked by a 
ditch on the road-side, to get after the others. This it was neces- 
sary to ride over; and wheeling our horses across the lane, we 
charged it with spurs rowel deep, to nerve them for the perilous 
effort. One refused the leap; a second, partially clearing it, hung on 
by his hind legs, his rider dangling head downward and clinging 
to the mane: two or three only cleared it, and pressed after the 
pack. 

After a prolonged chase, we drew upon brave Reynard, and with 
panting lungs screamed the ‘view-halloo!’ as he strained before 
our sight. The gaunt pack hung close upon his traces, and with 
hungry cry and blood-thirsty fangs poured in upon him, as overrun 
and surrounded, he turned to snatch at this and that, and died like a 
bold knave, only with his last breath surrendering the victory. 

The head, paws, and brush were severed from the carcass, and 
became the trophies of the foremost; and after a pause for respira- 
tion, and the coming in of stragglers, we formed a jaded and bespat- 
tered procession along the most direct though winding route for 
Neck- Nothing Hall. 

The Squire and many members of the hunt had reached home 
before us, and hailed our return; tidy grooms, in neat smalls and 
gaiters, led our weary steeds to the substantial stables ; and having 
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refreshed ourselves by a brief toilette, still retaining the scarlet, we 
assembled to the number of twenty at the Squire’s hospitable board. 
It was spread in an ancient Gothic hall, of dark cedar wainscoting, 
ornamented with ‘many a deers wide-branching horn,’ spears, 
cross-bows, and other old-time emblems and implements of the 
chase. The table, placed centrally in the apartment, concentrated 
in resplendent plate the dazzling light of chandeliers, while their 
more distant rays swallowed up the sombre shadows of the panel- 
ling, but partially illuminated a continued chain of portraits of the 
heads of the family, from its original down to the last predecessor, 
who, successively translated from the scene below to mural 
immortality, looked I thought ominously down on the present 
incumbent and his guests, as if to admonish us that we held our 
festivity in the very grave of departed mirth. The admonition, 
however, if such was its purpose, had not the effect to temper the 
hilarity of our host. He prided himself on the example of his 
ancestors, and held it his duty to walk beneath their vigil in the old 
established custom of their line; maintaining in his day their boast, 


‘'To ride the best and drink the most ; 
To guide the hounds with matchless grace, 
To be the leader of the chase; 
And when ’t was over, to be able 
To lay his guests beneath the table.’ 


In these strong lineaments of his race the Squire had been 
legitimately and vigorously begotten; and even now, when Time, 
that had made prey of his ancestors, was, like some arrant spider, 
weaving his web, thread upon thread, about him, prior to lineal 
translation to the sepulchral wall, his generous heart still revolved 
in its full though declining orbit, and cast back a rich sunset glow 
over the hills and valleys of his youth: 


‘ But as a poet doth relate, 
When the World’s victor feasting sat, 
And trumpets gave the martial strain, 
He fought his battles o’er again ; 
Thus can I from my window see 
Scenes of the Nimrod chivalry. 
And when in fancy’s dream I hear 
The tumults break upon my ear; 
The shouting cry, the joyous sounds 
Of huntsman and the deep-mouthed hounds ; 
My old age ceases to lament 
My crippled limbs and vigor spent ; 
I for those moments lose my pain, 
And halloo as if young again!’ 


Each one, as the feast went on, catching the Squire’s hilarity, mag- 
nified his own performances and laughed at his friend’s mishap; 
head and heart warmed with the sharp conflict between wit and 
repartee, keen hunting appetites and legion of good dishes; and the 
red juice of the grape circulated, until the lustrous eyes of the 
guests, multiplied in reflectors of silver, beamed from their very 
drinking-cups in animal and immortal life, quickening and growing 
still more lustrous with every repeated deluge. . 
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THE Pr ee TREE. 


Srern dweller of the mountain! with thy feet 
Grasping the crag, and lifting to the sky 

Thy haughty crest! Stern warrior-king! thy form 
Scarce deigns to shake, when e’en the mighty blast 
Which the strong eagle fears to stem, swoops down 
And breaks upon thee. O’er the glimmering chasm 
As lean’st thou, with one giant limb outspread, 
Thy sceptre, and seamed armor on thy breast, 
What is more grand, more glorious than thee! 

The headlong torrent pitching at thy base 

Sends forth but vassal rumblings, an the storm 
Awakes thy thunder, and the puny woods 

Seem like bent saplings when thy towering shape 
Swings in its majesty. The lightning’s dart 

Hath streaked, but not consumed thee: upward still 
As the black chariot of the fiend o’er rolls, 

Upward still, warrior-king, thy crest doth point, 
And in sublime defiance dost thou fling 

Thy emerald robe from off thy wounded breast, 
For other blows to fall, fierce hissing forth 

Thy scorn as flies the tempest. On thy rock, 

Thy throne impregnable, thou hast not reigned 
During the lapse of ages, for a blast 

To break thee, or a lightning shaft to cleave 

Thy plumed head to the earth. The hurricane 
And showers of blazing levin-bolts alone 

Can hurl thee from thy post of centuries. 


Yet art thou gentle, monarch of the crag! 

When all is gentle round thee: when the sky 

Is soft with summer, and the sunshine basks 

In love upon thy branches ; bright-winged birds 
Flutter within thy plumes, and make thee gay 
With their sweet songs: the downy-pinioned breeze 
Soothes thee, until thou murmurest in a voice 

Of blandest music, that upon the ear 

Steals sad, but oh! how winning! 


As thy head 
Bears the wild tempest when its rains are launched 
In slanted phalanx, so when from the west 
The wind fans lightly, and the parted clouds 
Let the fresh sunshine leap, thy branches drop 
Their sprinklings on the blossom hung beneath, 
Till its blue eye is deeper in its blue, 
And floats its sweet breath sweeter, while the moss 
That plump and green o’erspreads thy iron roots, 
Fringed delicate sandals, seems some trysting-place, 
Where fairy shapes of gold and ebony 
Glance o’er in mazy dances. Winter stern, 
Howling through forests changed to skeletons 
At the first mimicking breath of Autumn, sent 
As the mere courier of his dread approach, 
Though hurling all his blasts, from thee recoils, 
His fury spent in vain: not one slight plume, 
No, not the tiniest fibre of thy sprays 
Blanches or falls; but as thou stood’st when earth 
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Leaped living at the blue-bird call of spring, 
Unchanged wilt thou again her carol hail, 

And tell where passed her timid steps from prints 
Of violets and of cowslips. 


Let us mark, 
Proud pine! thou one of myriad instruments 
Through which mysterious solemn Nature breathes 
The music of her wisdom in our souls ; 
Oh let us mark thy likeness in the world, 
The wondrous world of man. True Greatness towers, 
A glorious monarch throned on craggy thought, 
Decked in its proud regalia. When the blast 
Of Fortune bursts, it bends not: o’er the herd 
It spreads its sceptred arm, and weaker souls 
Bow, when occasion wakes its energies 
In all their native glory. Earth’s wild storms 
a sweep across it, and their lightnings touch 
Its lifted crest, but haughtily it dares 
The scathing wrath, and casts its deepest scorn 
At the endeavor baffled. Glorious gifts 
Are not bestowed for every passing cloud 
Of life to lay them darkened in the dust. 


And it is gentle too, when gentle hearts 

Are round it; love for love it freely gives, 

And while it bears the storm upon its head, 

It yields a cherishing care to those that cling 
Unto it for protection. In life’s change 

It changes not, but as it smiled in joy, 

So in the bleak waste of adversity, 

It wears its ’customed look, and welcomes back 
The sunshine of renewed prosperity. 


ALFRED B. STREET. 
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NUMBER THREE. 


‘MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


Tue merry days of good old Christmas are still observed in the 
Palmetto State. While the rest of the world are whirled onward 
from generation to generation, leaving the times and customs of 
antiquity far in the distance, and almost forgotten, the loyal land- 
holders of the South remain quietly at home, rejoicing in the undis- 
turbed possession of the heritage of their fathers. It matters not 
to them that the spirit of improvement holds the reins of the age, 
and is driving on over the manners and mysteries of our worthy 
sires; they gaze and admire, perchance, but are still untempted to 
try its speed or to trust themselves to its destiny. 

Even in the far upland country, among those who have wandered 
from the ancient homesteads into the deep pine forests, is the keep- 
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ing of fasts and holydays religiously observed. There, in the long 
solitude which no season breaks; where winter succeeds to summer 
with hardly a change upon the surrounding landscape ; where neigh- 
bors intrude not, nor thoroughfares, with their rambling coaches and 
loaded wains, and bustling market-men, ever come; and where 
even the factor’s visit, to bargain for-the yearly crop, is almost doubt- 
ful; there the annual return of days of leisure and merriment is 
never disregarded. Easter, Lent, Candlemas, Shrovetide come and 
go, each recognized by these honest descendants of the High Church 
cavaliers, and each respected as its merits claim. They are the 
land-marks of the year, these red-letter days of the calendar; the 
way-stones, without which old Time would lose the reckoning of his 
circuit, and be plunged into the thickets and quagmires which beset 
his journeyings. Long before they come in sight are they thought 
of and looked after by the heedful housewives, who guide the 
households ; and to pass them without the proper ceremonies which 
custom and church have prescribed from immemorial antiquity, 
would be little better than high treason to the government of 
Heaven. 

It is not here, however, that one can expect to find Christmas 
holydays in all their glory. The upland planters, in these days of 
diminished profits upon their staple product, are too poor to make a 
show, even upon their festivals. The currency, on which their’s 
more than any other calling of our people is dependent, has made sad 
havoe, in its changes, with their wealth and income; and like the 
subjects of a vacillating tyrant, they have suffered more from the 
whims and caprices of power, than they would have done from the 
equitable enforcement of the most rigid laws. All over the State 
the upland cotton-growers are poor; their debts are unpaid; their 
crops unsold, their labor unproductive ; and if a change come not 
soon, they must without exception be reduced to abject penury. 

On the rice plantations however it is not so. Like the soil of the 
Sea Islands, these rich river bottoms yield a product which compe- 
tition can never force below its real value. The landholders of the 
low country are affluent, living in all the luxury which taste and 
refinement can bestow; and though composing but a small propor- 
tion of the great mass of the population of the State, they are its 
representatives abroad, and its excellence and glory at home. It 
is here that Christmas days come arrayed in their holly-green of 
the olden time. The ancient mansions ring with the joyousness of 
light-hearted youngsters, from the merry greetings of its first day- 
break to the magic ceremonies around the cake which crowns its 
twelfth night. All business and care are banished from the house- 
hold; the plans and calculations of other days are religiously laid 
aside; the work of the field is suspended; the routine of duties 
which move the numerous operatives of the plantation from day to 
day is broken up; the plough, and spade, and delver lie in the long 
sheds in unmolested repose; and every movement in master and 
man indicates the return of the planters’ jubilee. 

The preparations for Christmas are noticeable long before its 
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coming. The first frosts of November, banishing all fear of the 
malarious atmosphere, give the signal for return from the summer’s 
wanderings; and carriage after carriage, with distended boots and 
cumbrous luggage, may be seen winding along the heavy road, or 
turning into the narrow pathway which leads to the secluded plan- 
tation. ‘Then come the arrangements for the season; and while the 
ladies of the manor direct the changes in the mansion, the master 
investigates the doings of men and overseers abroad. The check- 
book is hastily looked over and laid aside for a more thorough 
examination; the store-houses are visited, and their contents meas- 
ured with a careful eye; the old and sick are greeted within their 
cabins, and tokens of remembrance bestowed on the deserving ; 
and praise or blame, reward or punishment, is meted out to the 
anxious people of the field, as each has done his duty. Within 
doors all is bustle and confusion. Carpets are to be laid, curtains 
hung, tables waxed, beds corded, and the paraphermalia of house- 
hold preparations hastened forward to completion. Days, and 
sometimes even weeks, hardly bring about the contemplated 
changes; and while the planter rides about his grounds, or saunters 
with dog and gun into the neighboring woods, the busy housewife 
luxuriates in her undisturbed control over the metamorphoses in 
the domicil. 

As the festival approaches, visiters from the city begin to make 
their appearance. The advocate, who claims an acquaintance with 
his host in college days: the factor, whose mill has husked the rice 
and whose ware-houses have stored it for many years; the super- 
annuated beau of the maiden-aunt, whose yearly visits have almost 
encouraged her to deem him an accepted suitor; the parish mem- 
ber, the chance acquaintance at the Springs, the distant cousin; all 
find a reason to spend the Christmas holydays at the plantation, and 
all are welcomed and cared for with unstinted hospitality. My 
invitation had come from a son of one of the Georgetown planters ; 
and though I resolutely declined to accept it, on the ground of 
important business which could not be postponed, it would not 
avail, and on the morning of the twenty-fourth of December we 
started for the country. 

It was as bright a day as the most fastidious wooer of nature 
could ask. Our horses had been sent to the other side of the river 
the previous evening, and at the first sound of the ferryman’s horn 
we were at the landing and on board. In a momeni the boat was 
pushed off from her moorings, the mules began to pull, the driver to 
halloo, the chains to creak, and the wheels to dash; and the old 
hulk, heading hard up the stream, moved slowly and heavily into 
the sluggish current. I confess to no romance on board a horse- 
boat, though in more senses than any other sea-craft, she may be 
said to ‘walk the waters like a thing of life;’ yet there was some- 
thing that morning in the beauty of the scenery around the Ashley, 
which I can never forget. The frost of the night had covered the 
thick surge-grass, which extends for miles along the banks, with 
myriads of icicles, whose tiny points glowed and sparkled in the 
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dawning, making the marshes seem like fairy pearl forests. The 
city, stretching from river to river, without a single elevation, lay in 
her repose graceful as a swan upon the waters. The dense woods 
of James’s Island in the far distance, apparently unlighted by a single 
ray of morning, and the bleak sides and mounted ordnance of Castle 
Pinckney, frowning just before us; the crowded shipping around 
the wharves, and the solitary brigs in the offing; the tall spire of old 
St. Michael’s, catching the first rays of sunlight; the streaks in the 
east, brightening as morning advanced and mirrored in the waters ; 
the smoke curling upward from the chimneys; and high above all, 
the buzzards wheeling their lazy flight through the air; all made up 
a picture not brighter or fairer, but beautiful as the Morning ever 
shows to him who loves to meet her in the glen or on the waters, 
and to greet her, the rosy-fingered, like an old school-boy friend. 

The ride for the most part was through a dull and unbroken 
forest; and had it not been for the merry, joyous mood of my com- 
panion I should have wished myself, a hundred times back, in my 
quiet little dormitory in the city. His spirits were buoyant in the 
prospect of passing another merry Christmas at the old plantation ; 
and while my thoughts were now and then returning unbidden to 
my own home far away in the North, where the din of creatures 
happier a thousand times than the birds, was ringing like a grove in 
the spring-time, his were painting to me the games and frolics and 
quaint conceits of his boyhood. I found at last that it was vain to 
indulge the sombre mood; and so falling in with the humor of my 
companion, we made the woods echo with our unrestrained merri- 
ment. 

The sun had set, and it was full night; the stars winking and 
glimmering above us, serving us with light sufficient only to see the 
road, and to make the long moss from the oaks seem like sheeted 
ghosts as we rode rapidly on, when we came to the gate of the 
wild-orange hedge which enclosed the plantation. -Alighting from 
his horse, my companion wound a stirring note from the conch- 
shell which hung by the post, when presently the old portress, with 
lantern and keys, issued from her lodge in the grove, to give us 
admittance. ‘Is this Deacon Coopers plantation, Mammy?’ 
inquired my merry companion, in a tone of mock gravity, as the old 
ee swung open the gate; ‘does Deacon Charles Cooper live 

ere?’ 

‘Why! Massa Charles! Massa Charles!’ exclaimed the old 
woman, as the voice struck her ear; and then throwing the light of 
the lantern into his face, she cried out in assurance, ‘It is Massa 
Charles heself! How do, Massa Charles? How do? Me so glad 
to see you, Massa Charles! Me know you come hom’ Christmas 
to see old Dinah! Old Massa be ‘lighted to see you, Massa 
Charles! He been talking ’bout you a’ day long!’ 

‘ And how are they all at the house, Mammy?’ 

‘Well, Massa, bery well! Dey all spending Christmas eve in 
de old hall. Massa got gemmen, an’ ladies, an’ minister, an’ doc- 
tor, an’ eber so many buckratos, an’ having a great time dis -eve' 
Won't Massa Charles com’ in and see old Dinah?’ 
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‘Not now, Mammy! I’ll come and see you to-morrow! We 
will leave the horses here for Chestnut to take care of, and will 
walk up to the house:’ and so, fastening our horses to the gate, 
while old Dinah went on talking, we proceeded up the avenue. 

The plantation of Major Cooper was situated upon the rich 
peninsula, which the Pedee rivers form above the point of their 
junction. The rice-fields, diked into regular plots of twenty acres, 
lay contiguous to each other on the banks of the stream, where 
they could be alternately flowed and drained as the crops might 
require. Ona gentle elevation, some half a mile back, commanding 
an extensive view of woodland and water, with its broad esplanade 
of massive oaks in front, and its terrace of evergreen and shrubbery 
sloping from the rear toward the streamlet that bounded it in the 
distance, stood the irregular pile of buildings which composed the 
manor-house. Courts, piazzas, wings with their gable ends and 
quaint turrets, kitchens, cottages, sleeping apartments disconnected 
from the main buildings, and quiet little domicils under the trees, 
were mingled together in so strange a confusion, that, but for the 
guiding of my companion I should have sought in vain the entrance 
to such a labyrinth. As we approached the central mansion, and 
the largest of the group, bright lights appeared gleaming from the 
windows, and uproarious shouts of laughter fell upon our ears. 

Excited by expectation, my friend suddenly opened the door, 
near which we had stood for a minute, and the scene that burst at 
once upon us was beautiful as a vision of angels. In the midst of 
a group of uncles, aunts, cousins, and neighbors, all seated in a 
circle’ around a large room, were half a dozen girls, the oldest of 
whom might have been twelve years, playing blind-man’s buff. 
The grandfather of them all, a placid, gentlemanly man, whose 
head was white with the touch of time, but whose heart was young 
as in the days of childhood, presided over the game, and was the 
arbiter in all casesof dispute. The others sat quietly by, aiding 
the petted youngster in her efforts to escape, and watching the 
groping of the blinded one, as she carefully followed the footsteps 
of the timid hiders, or darted suddenly wpon some more daring one 
at her side. Clustered in the corners and behind the chairs and 
tables, were the colored boys and girls, evincing in their laughing 
eyes and merry shouts the interest they took in the’sport, and ever 
and anon darting across the floor in the increasing spirit of the 
game. Our entrance suspended but for a moment the mirthfulness 
of the party, and after the cordial greeting and hearty welcome 
had been given, the merriment went on. Game succeeded game ; 
‘hunt the slipper,’ ‘hot cockles, ‘puss in the corner, ‘who has the 
bird,’ treading on the heels of one another, until a late hour of the 
night. It was a family picture, beautiful as earth can produce; the 
mingling of old hearts and young, bound by the ties of affinity 
through three generations. It was beautiful; and my recollection 
is now hallowed by the thought, that one, the oldest and gentlest of 
that fairy group, who, when the play was finished, so sweetly and 
mournfully sang the Christmas ballad that tears fell from many 
eyes, is now, on this next returning anniversary of the Saviour’s 
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birth, doomed to be mute on earth, but hymning his praise in heaven. 
As we separated for the night, my hostess, whose stately figure, 
then somewhat bent beneath an easy weight of most venerable 
years, must once have been queenliest among even the beautiful 
forms of the South, came and bade me anew a hearty welcome to 
the Christmas gathering. My quarters were in a neat little cottage, 
some distance from the suite of rooms occupied by the family, and 
the servant who accompanied me thither, and who, according to a 
custom seldom dispensed with in the old mansions of the South, 
slept in the room on‘his blanket beside my bed, was unusually 
intelligent and communicative. I was not a little interested in his 
account of himself and his fellow-servants, and with the devotion 
he manifested to the family of his master. ‘ But do you not want 
your freedom, John?’ I asked, in reply to one of his expressions of 
love to his master and home. ‘ Would you not like to be your own 
man ?’ 

‘An’ what me do den, you tink, spose me had me freedom? 
Who tak’ care of me when me sick? Who provide for me when 
me old? No! no! Me no want me freedom. Massa tell me an’ 
Ben we might hab our freedom spose we go North and live wid 
him every summer when he com’; but me tink it a’ over, and me 
say, No, massa; Ben an’ me stay here wid you. And I afterward 
learned that such had been the case. After the protective laws 
were passed in South Carolina, forbidding slaves to be brought into 
the state, Major Cooper offered to two of his slaves their freedom 
and money to commence business, on condition that, for the same 
wages they could get elsewhere, their services should be rendered 
to his family every summer during their northern visit. They 
asked two days to reflect upon the proposal, which were granted. 
On the third morning, presenting themselves before the Major, he 
asked: ‘ Well boys, what do you say? Ben, will you go north?’ 

‘No, tank you, Sir! d’rather not!’ 

‘John, will you go?’ 

‘Yes Sir, me go north when you say so; on’spress condition, that 
me come back when me say so!’ 
ae Ah, John, that will never do; I want you to go north and stay. 
Den me say, was the quick reply; ‘den me say, like Ben, No 

i ‘ 

I was awakened the next morning before sunrise by the chanting 
of a Christmas hymn beneath my window. Perceiving that John 
had left the room, I arose, and looking cautiously from a corner of 
the lattice, that I*might not be discovered, found that a group of 
little negro girls, dressed in their favorite colors of green and white, 
were rendering their morning salutations to the various members of 
the family. The words of the hymn ran nearly thus: 


: pee does the morning break 
In the eastern sky; awake! 
Cradled on his bed of hay, 
Jesus Curist was born to-day. 
Let a merry Christmas be, 
Massa, both to me and thee!’ 
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This was sung, with a slight variation, two or three times ;. and 
then, whispering together for a moment, the blithe party scampered 
off to another chamber to repeat the same ceremony. I learned 
afterward from John that this was an old custom on the plantation, 
which the master, who was a great stickler for the merits of all 
ancient manners, would never allow to be dispensed with; and 
that, beginning beneath his own window, it was repeated until all 
had been awakened by the Christmas welcome. 

I was pleased with this little relic of good old English days, 
among a people separated from the mother country in political con- 
nection for more than half a century, and in custom and habit a far 
longer time. But I was still more pleased to find another custom 
was in favor, and that even in this land, far away from the young 
vrouws and mynheers who are his special favorites, Santa Claus 
makes his annual round. Spint of Peter Stuyvesant! Bless thee 
for the mantle of protection thou didst throw over thy guardian 
saint! Shade of Oloffe Van Kortland! rest thou in paradise, for 
wooing to this distant land the household divinity of thy ancestors ! 
Manes of the burghers of New-Amsterdam! Thrice honored be 
your memories, that the idol of your worship, supplanting every 
saint of latter days, outliving every saint of olden time, from year 
to year increasing in his sway, is now the spirit of our land, bring- 
ing pleasant gifts to the children of bondmen and free, and making 
joyful hearts in the house of master and of slave! 

After breakfast, the whole family attended public worship. I 
never saw a more perfect picture of beautiful repose than that 
small church and burial-ground and rectory (all combined and 
embowered within a space that the eye could take in at a single 
glance) presented to the beholder. The church was constructed of 
a rough gray stone, which gave it the antique appearance one likes 
to see about places of worship in the country. The sunlight, 
streaming upon the long east window, lighted it up with a glowing 
refulgence, while the strongly-defined shadows marked out the rude 
tracery of the low tower, and the heavy work of the massy but- 
tresses, patched with green and yellow moss, which glowed bright 
as emerald. Within, all was simple and purely classic in its style 
and order; and the worshippers assembled were representatives of 
some of the oldest families of the state. Remote from kindred, and 
from all the friendships that were the growth of the fair fields and 
green hill-sides where my boyhood and youth had roamed, and from 
the sacred places where I had meditated and learned God’s praise, I 
had never found so much satisfaction in the worship. How sank 
the Christmas service of the beautiful litany that day in all our 
hearts! How rose the feelings of gratitude, when the deep organ 
began to breathe forth its solemn sounds, and the youthful voices to 
join the diapason! And as the eyes were fixed on the picture over 
the altar, of our Saviour 


‘ Bearing his cross up rueful Calvary,’ 


what deep emotions filled every bosom! 
But we have already transcended our limits, and that too without 
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touching scarcely upon Christmas gayeties. For the evening parties 
and the morning rides; for the Christmas dinner, in cookery and 
manner bearing the impress of old English days; for the games and 
frolics and olden customs, religiously observed; for the hearty cheer 
of the table, and the strange antics of the fireside; for the visit to 
sylvan haunt and humble threshold; for the peals of laughter at jest 
and song, at sally and repartee, making the old roof ring with mer- 
riment; for the evening walk far into the forest, and the fair girls 
who shared it, witching the very woods with songs and dances and 
showering smiles; and, last of all, for the Christmas tale of our 
pleasant host, making young mothers smile, and maidens grave ; 
for all these and more, we wait another day. 


Y @& £.@ 2 Oo F MOUNT PEOR. 


Hieu on Mount Peor stood the priest of Gop ; 
Behind him were the altars, whence the smoke 

Of Moab’s mighty sacrifice arose ; 

Ascending, clouds on clouds through the pure air, 
Tinged with the sun’s bright rays, until they seemed 
Like white-robed souls, escaped from sinful earth, 
And soaring homeward to their native skies, 

Bathed in the hues of heaven. 


Before him lay 
The glistening tents of Israel’s mighty host, 
Whitening the rippling streamlet’s banks far down, 
And then away across the level plain, 
High up the distant hill-side. Here and there, 
Through the deep forest, gleamed the whitened tents 
Of those who sought its stillness and its shade, 
Like pale stars lustreless. Now and anon 
Arose the busy hum of that vast multitude, 
Like the low drone of insects in the fields 
New-mown, when summer suns are high. 
Still stands the man of Gop, his face low bent 
Upon his breast, and folded in his robe. 
Before his sharpened mental vision, parts 
The veil of dim futurity, and through 
The mists of coming years he sees extend 
The conquering line of Jacob. 


By the shrine 
Stood the proud king and his attendant train ; 
Fear marks his brow, and wrath and anxious care ; 
Fierce spake he then: ‘ What means the man of Gop ? 
Why doth he not with swift avenging curse 
Bring down Gon’s lightnings on this upstart race ? 
Why tarries he? Lo! here the altar’s raised, 


And lo! the costly victims smoke thereon. 
Go bid him hence!’ 


Before him Bataam stood, 
His dark eyes flashing with prophetic fire, 
The light wind playing with his hoary locks : 
* Thus saith the son of Beor, he whose eyes 
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Have seen the vision of Almighty Gop: 
How goodly are thy tents, O Israel ! 

Thy well-beloved tabernacles, Jacob ! 

As a young cedar by the water-brooks, 

As a lithe aloe planted by the Lorn, 

As a young lion roaring for his prey, 

So art thou, Jacob, chosen of our Gop! 

I, even I, shall see him, but not now ; 

Yea I shall behold him, but not nigh ; 

For out of Jacob there shall come a Star: 
Bright Star! earth’s wisest shall bow down to thee, 
And nations who in midnight darkness grope 
Shall hail the rising of that glorious orb. 
And out of Israel shall a sceptre rise, 

A rod, O Moab! it shall prove to thee ; 

For it shall lay thy gorgeous temples low, 
And prostrate all thy idols and their shrines. 
Ye, Sier and Edom, shall your foes possess, 
For chosen Israel shall do valiantly.’ 

He spake, and girding up his loins then turned, 
And fled before the anger of the king. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEw SERIES. 





Mr. Epiror: I must beg leave again to occupy a corner of your 
periodical with the following tale, the result of the indefatigable 
research of my friend Mr. Stites, (the police officer, with thin legs 
and green spectacles,) whom perhaps the few who care about me or 
my concerns may recollect. Within the last few months, I observed 
that he passed much of his time in deep abstraction; sometimes 
pacing the room, and muttering to himself; at others, sitting by the 
half hour, looking intently at a cracked tea-pot which stands on my 
mantel-piece. He grew irritable when interrupted; kicked my dog 
upon very slight provocation; and once even turned with great fury 
upon Mr. Snagg, who by way of recalling him to himself, had pleas- 
antly taken his nose between his thumb and fore-finger, and swayed 
his head backward and forward. High words ensued; and I was in 
momentary dread that matters might proceed to extremity ; but Mr. 
Snagg, seeing that his action had not been taken in good part, con- 
cluded the difficulty by offering, in the most handsome manner, an 
apology to my friend, at the same time borrowing a dollar of him to 
show that on his part there was no vestige of ill feeling left. 

From that time they became inseparable. Mr. Snagg spent 
whole hours in the company of the thin gentleman. They walked 
together, talked together, and I am strongly inclined to think not 
unfrequently slept together. At times I observed Mr. Stites appa- 
rently reciting long passages from some work to Mr. Snagg, who 
would reply in the most emphatic manner: ‘Damme, that’s fine!’ 
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Matters went on in this way for several weeks; when suddenly I 
observed manifestations of a coolness between them. Mr. Snagg 
became morose, and frequently interrupted Mr. Stites in his most 
enthusiastic moments, with the somewhat discouraging exclamation, 
of ‘Pish!’ whereupon Mr. Stites observed that Mr. Snagg was a 
judge of nothing except bull-dogs. This continued for some days. 
At the expiration of that time, I observed indications of a better 
feeling. The thin gentleman began to make friendly overtures; 
and Mr. Snagg intimated to me in the presence of the other, and in a 
whisper sufficiently loud to be overheard, that Mr. Stites was ‘a good 
fellow in the marrow, and knew a thing or two; but wouldn't 
stomach advice, even from those who had nothing but his interest 
at heart.’ 

This remark was overheard, and evidently produced an impres- 
sion; for I noticed that Mr. Stites cleared his throat, as if it were 
somewhat husky, and moved uneasily in his chair; but nothing was 
said by him at the time; and shortly afterward they both quitted 
my room. 

In about an hour Mr. Snagg returned in high glee, to mention that 
all differences between him and the thin gentleman were amicably 
adjusted. To show the friendly footing on which they then stood, 
he mentioned that he had offered to borrow five dollars of Mr. Stites, 
in addition to the one which he already owed him, but that that 
gentleman had expressed himself fully satisfied of his good-will, 
without this farther demonstration of it. He said he was now at 
liberty to inform me that I would soon hear something that would 
astonish me, but which he had hitherto been prohibited from com- 
municating, by a promise of secresy. He concluded the conversa- 
tion by a loud laugh; and starting up, pirouetted round the room, 
and terminated his performances by an imaginary set-to with a 
reflection of himself in a small looking-glass. 

Upon the arrival of Mr. Stites, their mysterious conduct for the 
last few months was explained. Mr. Stites had been gleaning at 
the police-office, and now offered to my inspection the result of his 
labors, in the form of a ms., which he said had met with Mr. Snagg’s 
entire approbation, and he hoped would meet with mine. 

Mr. Snagg here interrupted him, to recall to his memory the cause 
of their former difference. Upon which Mr. Stites corrected him- 
self, and said that there were some parts of the manuscript respect- 
ing which he and Mr. Snagg had differed. Mr. Snagg had objected 
to the admission of a dog in the story. 

‘Not of a dog, Sir, interrupted Mr. Snagg, rather warmly, ‘but of 
a pug-dog; an infernal sneaking, yelping . 

The thin gentleman drew himself up with dignity, and reminded 
Mr. Snagg of the terms of their compromise. Mr. Snagg thereupon 
instantly apologized for his warmth, and stated to me that they had 
formerly quarrelled about the introduction of this very animal in the 
story, Mr. Snagg strongly objecting on account of his breed; but it 
had finally been agreed between them that he should be admitted, 
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subject to all exceptions on the part of Mr. Snagg, or those who 
might incline to his views. 

This matter having been thus adjusted, and the manuscript placed 
in my hands, I spent many a long hour in poring over its blotted 
pages. I could sympathize with the nervous, anxious eye of the 
author, as he continued to drop in my room oftener than he was 
wont to do, and spoke on indifferent topics, while his heart was 
among the musty old papers which lay on the table at my side. 
What I said to him, or what advice I gave, or what his feelings 
were, I shall not repeat; for he confided in me as in one who would 
not betray the trust reposed; and I present his story below, hoping 
that it may excite in others but a slight portion of the interest which 
it did in me. Joun Quon. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


ffarrp ffarson. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


TuERE is a portion of this great city known to many who move 
in the upper walks of life only by name; a region rife with crime 
and suffering and violence. Swrrounded by broad thoroughfares, 
with wide streets crossing within a few hundred yards of it, and 
with all the life and bustle of a mighty metropolis humming within 
its very skirts, it stands, a doomed spot; the haunt of the felon and 
the thief. Few visit it from choice. Those who casually stray 
within its precincts hasten en with quickened step and anxious eye, 
glad to get beyond it, and out of the reach of those who prowl 
through its narrow streets. Houses, ruined and toppling down; 
doors unhung, or swinging open for any to enter who may choose ; 
roofs sagging down, or crushed in by falling chimneys; shutterless 
and unglazed windows; deep dark areas, half filled with rubbish; 
basements, with dripping and mildewed walls, yet inhabited ; build- 
ings crowded together, falling and tumbling one on the other, and 
yet supported, one can scarcely tell how, meet the eye in every 
direction. And yet every thing is swarming with life. Human 
beings, savage, reckless, dissolute, mad with drink, bloated, with 
blood-shot eyes and shaggy hair, next kin to beasts, herd here in 
droves; festering, and dying by scores, and yet never thinning their 
countless multitudes. Every house is a hive; every house is a 
lazar house; every house a brothel; and every house a den, where 
theft and violence and murder find fit harborage. Could those dark 
walls be removed, how many a decaying skeleton would be found 
whose history is unknown ; how many a miserable wretch entombed 
there, whose end is a mystery! 
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Yet upon this spot, on the morning in which it is presented to the 
reader, rose as glorious a sun as ever shone; and along those nar- 
row, pent-up streets, through those crumbling dwellings, floated as 
cool and fresh an atmosphere, contaminated indeed by the stews 
around it, as ever was breathed. In a dark cellar, reeking with 
noisome exhalations, and stagnant vapors; through a small shattered 
window, begrimed with dirt and filth, broke the glad light of that 
morning sun; giving something like cheerfulness to the murkiest 
and most dreary den that ever human being tenanted. It might 
have been a deserted wine-vault; for there were empty casks piled 
away in dim corners of it; or it might have been a long unused 
place for the storage of merchandise; for broken boxes, on which 
were scrawled the names of firms long since bankrupt, covered with 
dirt and mildew, were heaped up in other parts of it; or it might 
have been the haunt of some grubbing, accumulating pawn-broker ; 
for old clothes, chairs, pans, and keitles, tables, and every thing 
which either man could dream of or thief steal, were gathered there, 
tossed recklessly about, and all rotting and falling to pieces from 
dampness. 

In this fated place, in front of a dull, smouldering fire, which she 
from time to time furnished with fuel, sat a woman of sixty. Her 
features were wan and haggard; her blue eye so pale and lustre- 
less that it might have stared from the livid lid of a corpse; and her 
gray hair, long and tangled, escaping from beneath a crumpled hat 
of faded black velvet, hung over her shoulders. A tattered cloak 
was drawn tightly about her, partly to keep out the cold, and partly 
to hide the rags beneath. 

Near her, shivering with cold and terror, were two children, a boy 
and girl, watching her looks, and shrinking back whenever she moved, 
as if in momentary dread of violence. Strange tenants they were, 
of such a place; for they were singularly beautiful; exotics, which 
could never have been the growth of such a soil. The boy might 
have been seven years old, the girl younger; but suffering had 
crushed them down; and beautiful though they were, they bore a 
blight that God never shed on childhood. The sight of these chil- 
dren seemed to be a source of high gratification to the old lady just 
mentioned; for as often as she turned to look at them, which was 
almost every moment, she gave vent to a low chuckling laugh, and 
shook her head at the fire, grinning and rubbing her hands together; 
or hugging her knees, with an appearance of great satisfaction. 

How long she might have indulged in her pleasant mood, is a 
matter of some uncertainty; for suddenly a long stream of sunlight 
floated into the room, like a messenger of joy, and falling upon her 
shrunken face, seemed to recall her from her day-dream. ‘ There 
comes the sun!’ muttered she, starting to her feet; ‘there he 
comes! there he comes! Work, work, work! Up with ye! Bundle 
up! Up with ye!’ 

In obedience to this summons, from every part of the room; from 
behind casks, from beneath boxes, and piles of rags and rubbish and 
filth, where they had lain unobserved before, there swarmed a crowd 
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of human beings; children, kennelled there like beasts, gathered 
about Mrs. Blossom; wan, miserable little wretches, with blear 
eyes, thin, pale faces, crippled, deformed, blighted; and even in the 
days of infancy with the decrepitude and infirmity of years upon 
them. There was a merry hum among them; for they were to 
exchange the pent-up, stagnant air of their home for the light of 
day, the blue sky, and the gay sunshine. 

‘ Are ye all here?’ said Mrs. Blossom, running her eye over them 
to see that none had eloped during the night. ‘ All nght— eleven. 
Come here, Squink;’ said she to a sickly-looking boy; ‘ where was 
you yesterday ?’ 

‘In Broadway,’ replied the boy. 

‘So you was; and the day afore, and the day afore that. You’re 
gettin’ common in Broadway; you must take Hudson-street. Go it 
strong in the Square; there’s ladies there, and they ’m uncommon 
tender about the bosom. Stop!’ said she, as the boy was going off; 
‘who had the orphan sister yesterday ?’ 

‘I brothered her yesterday ; and blow me if it’s my turn to do it 
ag’in to-day,’ replied a small boy with a stout voice, and sufficiently 
ragged to have brothered all the orphan sisters in the world, without 
being much reduced in circumstances. 

‘Stop, Squink!’ said the woman; ‘take her along — here she is.’ 
As she spoke she placed in his arms a child a few months old. ‘My 
eyes! what a babby that is! She grows fat, even on the winegar I 
gives her to keep her flesh down. She’ll have to take to vitrol, or 
there won’t be a boy here what can carry her. Her eyes is a-gettin’ 
well too. I must give ’em another taste of the caustic; that orphan 
child’s eyes will ruin me in caustic, to keep up the inflammation in 
‘em; but then, sore eyes pays well—very well; at least five shil- 
lings a day,’ continued she, lapsing into an abstruse mathematical 
calculation, and counting her fingers. ‘ Well, well; off with you, 
Squink! off with you!’ 

The boy, casting a rueful ‘glance at the child, took her up in his 
arms, and staggered out of the cellar. 

‘Betty! here, Betty! you take the Bowery. Tell the old story; 
‘a mother; hard-working woman, with ten children,’ and all that. 
Be off! And you,’ said she, turning to a pale, unhealthy girl, who 
stood next her; ‘you go about Washington-square, and Bond-street, 
and them ’ere parts; look melancholy at the ladies in the winders; 
drop down on the steps, completely did up. How’s your stomach; 
could n’t you be a little sick? That always brings two shillings. 
And you,’ said she, addressing the small boy with a stout voice, ‘ you 
must be among the merchants’ clerks. Talk big; look sassy; ax 
‘em for a dollar; swear at ’em: they likes that. You take?’ 

‘Don't I? I’m up to trap!’ said the boy, and out he darted. 

Having at last sent her whole crew adrift, with the exception of 
the boy and girl first mentioned, the woman sat down. She had 
searcely done so, when the cellar was darkened by the entrance of 
a man, who walked in as if perfectly at home; and drawing the 
end of a wooden box to the fire, and seating himself on it, took up 
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a bar of iron which lay there as a substitute for both shovel and 
tongs, and began to stir the fire. 

‘ Bloody poor fires you keep, Mrs. Blossom ; bloody poor!’ said the 
man, still poking in the ashes. 

‘Times is hard, very hard, Mr. Snork, replied Mrs. Blossom, 
shaking her head pathetically ; ‘and poor souls like me must suffer. 
Ah! if it wasn’t for the lambs under my charge, I really do think 
I’d have no fire at all.’ 

Mr. Snork laid down the iron bar, and placing a hand on each 
knee, stared at her in undisguised amazement. At last he said: 

‘ Live in this ’ere place without a fire!’ 

Mrs. Blossom shook her head, as much as to say, that melancholy 
as the fact might be, nevertheless such had been the tenor of her 
observation. 

‘Then I’m blessed if you wouldn’t be mouldy afore a week’s 
out! Pah! I can feel it sticking to me now!’ And to show that 
his remark was made in earnest, and that he was really sincere in 
his apprehensions, he shook himself violently, by way of dislodging 
all particles which might have adhered to his person. Mrs. Blossom 
made no reply for some time; but at length she inquired : 

‘How’s your set, Mr. Snork ?’ 

‘Pretty well, pretty well. We’ve got the measles among ’em; 
but as it is among the healthy ones, it’s all the better. It makes 
‘em look interesting. They take oncommon with women as has got 
babbies of their own; or as has lately lost a little ’un. Our sickliest 
child like to went off last week; the profitablest child we’ve got. 
Mrs. Snork took onbounded pains with that there child; fed her on 
chalk to clear her complexion, and mixed gamboge in her soup till 
she got to what she is. Mrs. Snork is a very valuable woman, for 
one of the profession. She turns out the successfullest beggars in 
the city. To turn out a well-broken one is not so easy a job. 
They ’re wonderful scarce ; not one in ten succeeds; and we have 
to keep gettin’ and gettin’, to make up for the wear and tear of the 
police-office and house of refuge. It costs us at least one a month; 
and when they comes out of the house of refuge, they ’m too big for 
the profession, and prefers stealin’. But what’s them?’ said Mr. 
Snork, taking off his hat and rubbing his forehead very hard with 
the cuff of his coat. ‘What’s them? I never seed them afore.’ 
He looked very earnestly at the two children, who shrank from him, 
drawing together, and watching him with terrified eyes. ‘My eyes! 
Mrs. Blossom, they’m great ones! Where did they come from ?’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said the woman; ‘that’s my affair.’ 

‘Will you sell one?’ inquired the man, still staring eagerly at 
them. ‘I'll give a round price for the gal— I would indeed;’ and 
by way of impressing his sincerity more strongly upon Mrs. Blos- 
som, he dashed his hat to the floor, and blasted his eyes if he were 
not in earnest. - 

‘It’s no use, Mr. Snork,’ said the woman; ‘we knows her wally. 
We thinks,’ said she, lowering her voice, of making a cripple of her. 
She’ll look so wery nice on crotches; a dollar a day at least; and 
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we talked some of blindin’ the boy; but it don’t pay; it always 
takes another to lead the blind one, and they don’t make as much 
as the two singly.’ 

‘A wery delightful cripple she ’d make,’ said Mr. Snork, admuiringly. 

‘But she’s the perwersest thing!’ continued Mrs. Blossom. ‘ She 
won't tumble over nothing. I kept her a week at the top of the 
house, with logs, and pails, and tubs, on every step of the stairs ; 
and sent her up and down a dozen times a day, for the express pur- 
pose of falling; but will you believe it, she never fell once!’ 

‘Horrid perwerse!’ said Mr. Snork. ‘If she had n’t’a been she’d 
’a fell at fust, and broke her leg to once.’ 

‘So she would, so she would!’ said the woman eagerly ; and con- 
tinuing her story: ‘ At last I got a man-trap and sot it on the stairs ; 
but she went clear of that; and Mrs. Hawkins, the garret lodger, 
trod in it and broke her leg, and I was obliged to come down royally, 
or I’d been in limbo,’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted Mr. Snork, throwing himself back with 
such force that he was compelled to cut his merriment short in the 
middle, and make a desperate grapple at the corner of the chimney, 
to prevent his measuring his length on the floor. 

‘Well, said he, after having recovered himself, and cast an eye 
behind to see where he would have found himself if he had not; 
‘Well, that’s about the best thing I’ve heard for a month; but 
where’s the old woman ?’ 

‘Gone to the hospital,’ replied Mrs. Blossom. ‘She wouldn't go 
as a pauper, and I’m forced to pay her keep there. Three dollars a 
week it is. It’s ruinous! I shall bu’st if she an’t well soon. 
There’s some great moral wrong in that hospital. It ought to be 
looked into; and if I was a man I’d do it,’ 

Mr. Snork looked very earnestly in the fire, and then he said: ‘I 
spose you’re right; but it’s no affairof mine. When I break a 
man’s leg in a man-trap, and have to pay his score at that there 
place, then I’ll look to it, but not afore.’ 

Saying this, Mr. Snork rose and went tothe door. Before he had 
ascended the steps, Mrs. Blossom got up, and taking him by the 
arm led him to a far corner of the cellar, where she stood for some 
time whispering in his ear, and pointing to the children. Mr. Snork 
seemed to differ from her; for at every pause he shook his head, 
and when he had heard her out, confirmed all his previous marks of 
disapprobation by striking his fist against an empty box, and declaring 
that if he did he ‘hoped he might be d—d!’ 

After this free and earnest expression of his sentiments, he walked 
out, without farther remark. 

On the departure of her guest, Mrs. Blossom again seated herself 
at the fire, and resting her chin on her hand, seemed buried in deep 
thought. The faint chimes of a distant clock, striking the hour, 
reached her ear. Springing up, she turned to the children and said; 
‘It’s time you were at work. You’ve lived here long enough with- 
out earning your wittals. You stay here, said she to the boy, ‘ and 
you, she added, addressing the girl, ‘come along.’ 
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As she spoke, she took up a small ragged bonnet, threw it to her, 
and without waiting till she had put it on, led her into the street. 

Through several narrow alleys, dark and dingy even in the light 
of day, the old woman led the child, until they emerged into a broad 
thoroughfare. Then giving directions to her how to act, and what 
to say, and how to mislead those who questioned her; and caution- 
ing her above all not to tell that the old woman who was dogging 
her footsteps was other than a stranger; she bade her commence 
her task. Walking off so far that none would suspect her of having 
any communication with the child, she watched her success with 
greedy eyes. 

What a glorious launch in life was that! A child, as yet pure- 
hearted, young, helpless, cowed and broken-spirited, flung into the 
streets to commence a career, the whole course of which is suffer- 
ing, and its end infamy and despair! From morning till night that 
feeble girl dragged her weary limbs through the street; begging, 
now of one person, now of another; and ever was the cold, cal- 
culating eye of that old woman upon her. Some gave her a few 
pence ; some spoke harshly to her; and some passed on, without 
hearing the faint voice which sighed out its petition in their ears. 
One stout gentleman, with a mulberry nose, and a mahogany cane 
under his arm, asked her in a stern voice if she knew that there 
was a law against vagrants, and that there was a place called the 
‘House of Refuge. If she didn’t, he rather suspected that she 
would attain that knowledge shortly. Saying which he smiled to 
himself, as if pleased with his own remark, and looked complacently 
about him, as if in hopes that some one else had heard it too. But 
as none other had been so fortunate, he was forced to content him- 
self with his own approbation, and walked off. 

Still, on the child went. Once or twice she sat down on a stone 
step to rest, but the old woman came up and forced her on. Young 
as she was, a vague idea of flight passed through her mind; but she 
had no where to go; and miserable as it was, she had no other home 
than the wretched hole from which she had emerged that morning. 
Still again and again the idea of escape passed through her mind ; 
but then she thought of her little brother, who was left behind in 
that dreary den, and that she might never see him again; and the 
tears came in her eyes, and her heart leaped into her throat, and 
she made up her mind that she would not attempt it. But then 
again came the thought of that dreaded woman. The very sight of 
her made her tremble. She looked back to see if she were still 
there ; the velvet hat was not in sight; for the first time that day 
Mrs. Blossom’s eye was off her. For one single moment she hesi- 
tated, and then, without thought, scarcely conscious of the impulse 
that urged her on, she sprang forward, and fled at full speed along 
the street. The next instant she heard the voice of the old woman 
calling her; then she lost it; and on she went. The darkness of 
the evening favored her; and after turning several corners, she saw 
the door of a house open; and darting across a small court-yard, 


which intervened between her and the house, she sprang in, and 
fell exhausted on the floor. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


In the upper part of the city, at the date of this narrative, there 
stood, and possibly still stands, a little back from the street, a 
wooden house, somewhat the worse for age, but still in good repair. 
It once had been yellow, but had faded off into a tawney brown ; 
and here and there the old gray color of the wood showed through. 
It was two stories high, with tall arched windows, and a double- 
pitch to its roof: yet it was a snug-looking place, with a wide, com- 
fortable entrance, and wooden seats in each side of the door, as if 
encouraging the weary to rest there. A wooden railing served to 
separate a door-yard from the street, and to enclose a huge willow- 
tree, some of whose limbs hung over the house, trailing upon its 
roof, and others, drooping almost to the ground, shaded the porch. 

This house and its guardian tree had once been far out of town; 
and the time had been when all about it were green fields, here 
and there dotted with gardens. Trees were plenty then; and there 
were no neighbors within half a mile. The house had been a great 
affair in those days; a sort of second-rate villa, whose owner sat 
during the fine summer afternoons on the wide seat at the porch, 
with his pipe in his mouth and two or three cronies at his elbow, or 
dozed under the shade of the trees, lulled by the wind as it whis- 
pered through their branches. But one by one they died off; until 
of all the trees which had overshadowed that door-yard this sin- 
gle old willow was left; and this too was going fast; for here 
and there a long dry branch, stretching out like a palsied limb, 
showed that decay was at work within. Such the spot had been; 
but the city had had its eye upon it, and gradually stole around it, 
until the old house, awakening as it were from a dream of years, 
found itself quite an insignificant member of a long street, with a 
tall brick building opposite staring it full in the face, and one on 
each side, jammed close up against it, and looking down with sove- 
reign contempt upon its rustic neighbor. And the tree too, which 
had flaunted its long limbs hither and thither, streaming them out 
in the wind with a most aristocratic indifference to the space it 
occupied, found itself cramped up between two high walls, and 
obliged, as the phrase goes, ‘to haul in its horns.’ 

The entrance to the house was nearly on a level with the street; 
and the door opened immediately into a room, without the aid or 
intervention of passage or entry. A flagged pathway led from the 
gate to the door; but all the rest of the court-yard was sodded with 
turf; and from the midst of this shot up the old tree just mentioned. 
These, and many other peculiarities of the place, might have been 
observed in the day-time ; though they possibly might have escaped 
the observation of even an accurate observer at the time when we 
introduce it to the reader, which was just as the last lingering rays 
of an afternoon’s sun were deepening into twilight on the very day 
in which Mrs. Blossom had left her house, with the praiseworthy 
intention of initiating the child under her charge into all the little 
enjoyments incident to a life of beggary. 
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In this house, in a back room on the ground-floor, sat a man of 
about sixty, smoking a pipe in front of a cheery fire of wood, which 
burnt and crackled merrily, its blaze dancing high up the chimney, 
and flickering hither and thither, lighting up the room, and shining 
full on the quiet good-humored face of the old man, giving it such 
a comfortable, cozy, cheerful look, that one would have sworn to his 
honesty and warmth of heart, from that single sample of his person. 

He was a sturdy, jolly old fellow, very broad in the skirt and 
shoulder, with a full, round face, and as glad an eye as ever danced 
in a man’s head. It was a snug, comfortable room too, with plain 
but substantial furniture, and one or two wide chairs, either meant 
for the old man’s peculiar use or for the accommodation of an 
equally broad-skirted friend or two. At his elbow stood a small 
wooden table, on which was a mug of hot toddy, from which he 
occasionally refreshed himself; and an old newspaper, intended to 
furnish the same entertainment for his mind that the mug did for 
his body. Ever and anon, as he took a sip from his mug or drew a 
whiff from his pipe, he cast a meditative glance at the fire, or looked 
up at a small clock which ticked loudly over the mantel-piece, wag- 
ging a short pendulum with unbounded activity, as if in a great 
hurry to get through the evening. 

Opposite him, in a chair as capacious as his own, sat a small pug- 
dog, with a wrinkled nose, which feature he winked with great 
perseverance, as if he and the world at largegsad some private joke 
between them, which was well understood without mentioning it. 
The whole of his back and the upper part of his head were of a 
light brown, but toward the end of his nose his face gradually 
deepened into a jet black; giving him the appearance of a truth- 
seeking dog, who had lately been engaged in an abstruse investiga- 
tion of the interior of an ink-bottle. Yet with all his disadv: untages 
of complexion, he was a tidy, dignified animal; and as he sat oppo- 
site his master, displaying to all advantage a streak of white which 
ran down his breast between his fore-legs, he bore a strong resem- 
blance to a respectable colored clergyman, clad in a snufi-colored 
suit, with an ample shirt-ruffle. 

‘You’re a good dog, Spite, indeed you are!’ said the old man, 
pausing in his smoking, and looking kindly at his companion. 
‘You’re a little irritable and cross-grained; but you’re growing 
old; we’re both growing old, Spite; we’re both crowing old. and 
must humor each other. We know each other's whims, my poor 
dog, and must make allowance for them.’ As he spoke, the old 
man, at some inconvenience to himself, reached forward and patted 
the dog gently on the head. 

Spite acknowledged the courtesy by a short bark, expressive of 
high satisfaction. He would have wagged his tail, but that appen- 
dage being always kept in tight curl upon his back, it was an under- 
stood thing between him and his master that wagging it was out of 
the question. 

Scarcely had Harry Harson (for that was the old man’s name) 
resumed his pipe and paper, when Spite broke out into a sudden 
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and vociferous bark, looking sharply at the door. The cause of this 

outcry was explained by a heavy step in the ante-chamber, a 
fumbling at the knob of the door, a muttered exclamation of impa- 
tience at want of success in finding it, a violent flinging open of the 
door, and the abrupt entrance of a short, broad-shouldered man, 
with iron-gray hair, black glowing eyes, and a dark complexion, 
somewhat ruddy from exposure. Without speaking, he placed his 
hat on the table, went to the chair occupied by the dog, ejected 
him without the least regard to a remonstrance made by that 
worthy animal; took a seat, stretched his feet to the fire, and drove 
both hands to the very bottom of his breeches’ pockets, where he 
clenched them with a kind of sullen ferocity, and looked very hard 
at the small clock over the fire-place. After maintaining this atti- 
tude for some moments, he turned to Harry Harson, who had kept 
on smoking without uttering a word: ‘I wish I was dead!’ said he. 

Harson drew a few whifls of his pipe, and took a drink of toddy ; 
but made no reply. 

‘I say, I wish I was dead!’ repeated his visiter more emphati- 
cally, drawing his hands out of his pockets and placing a palm on 
each knee, with his elbows a-kimbo. At the same time, he looked 
Harry Harson full in the face. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Frank?’ said Harson, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and placing it on the table. ‘ What troubles you?’ 

‘Every thing trougles me!’ replied the other, with increasing 
warmth. ‘ This world isn’t worth living in; and I’m a nigger, Sir; 
positively a nigger. I’ve no time of my own, Sir; was up all night 
with a child in convulsions. At eight o’clock this morning was sent 
for to see a woman die of small-pox ; was called from there to pump 
out the stomach of a drunken beast who had swallowed laudanum ; 
had just got through, when I was called to a consultation, whether 
it was best to blister the head or seat of a gentleman with some 
other complaint. After that, found on my slate a memorandum 
from an old woman troubled with flatulency, who swore it was 
inflammation of the bowels. Left her to visit a child who had 
swallowed a cent, in play; and got home just in time to receive a 
polite note, informing me that a bill of ten dollars which I had sent 
to the Corporation for sewing up the throat of a man who had cut it 
in the Tombs, had been reduced by the committee on retrench- 
ment, to five! I wish Iwas dead! If Idon’t,damme!’ And by 
way of verifying what he said, he slapped his hand violently on his 
own knee. ‘Sir, I’m sick of being a doctor. I’m sick of being 
a man! I wish I was that infernal ugly, asthmatic, pop- eyed, 
black-nosed, cross-grained, pug-dog of yours! I’d sooner be that, 
thanaman. I would, I swear !’ 

‘ Spite is a very good little dog,’ said Harry, mildly, looking kindly 
at his favorite. ‘He’s very inoffensive.’ 

‘Well, he may be,’ said the Doctor; ‘but he’s cursed ugly ; but 
he’s better than a doctor. ‘Sew up a man’s throat for five dollars, 
Sir! Think of that! Only let me have the sewing up of the 
throat of one of that committee on retrenchment, that’s all! I’ll 
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stitch it straight through the neck, in one side and out the other. If 
I don’t, damme!’ 

‘Come, come, my old fellow ; don’t be in a passion, said Harson, 
going to the fire, and taking up a pitcher which stood there. ‘Here’s 
something to comfort you. I’ve kept it hot for you. You don't 
see stuff like that every day.’ 

‘I’m not in a passion,’ replied his visiter, without attending to the 
latter part of his remark, ‘I swear I’m not. Curse it, Sir, don’t say 
I’m in a passion; I hate to be told I’m in a passion; I never was 
cooler in all my life’ Which last assertion, if true, certainly showed 
that his ordinary degree of temperature was a high one. 

‘ Well, well, drink your toddy,’ said Harson, holding up the pitcher 
and pouring some of its contents in a mug similar to his own; ‘and 
do n’t try to pick a quarrel with me.’ 

The Doctor looked at him without speaking. At first his eye 
glowed; but as it rested on the mild face of the old man, who 
stood opposite to him filling his pipe, it encountered something 
there which could not be withstood. Its expression gradually soft- 
ened; and at length, when Harson looked up, and pushed the mug 
toward him, and handed him his pipe, and their eyes met, there 
was something very like a tear in the Doctor's, as he said: 

‘What, Harry! my old boy, quarrel with you! I’d tear my 
tongue out first. Friends are not scattered so plentifully along the 
road-side of life, that a man can fling them off like worn-out clothes. 
Some find that out young; but all find it out before they go to their 
graves, if they live to grow old.’ 

‘So they do, Frank; so they do! God help those who have 
none!’ 

The old man grasped the hand which was now stretched out to 
meet his, and their little difference was forgotten. For some 
moments both smoked their pipes in silence, as if engaged in mor- 
alizing over the last remark. Their silence, however, was of short 
duration; for the dog suddenly started up; uttered a short, sharp, 
yelping bark; looked fiercely at the door, and then cast a suggestive 
glance at his master, as if to say: ‘ My old fellow, there ’s some- 
thing there which had better be looked to.’ 

Harry Harson was too busy with his own thoughts to pay much 
attention to the dog; nor was it until the outcry of that respectable 
animal, incensed at his suggestion being slighted, became exceed- 
ingly vehement, that he started up and said: ‘ Od rot it, pup! what 
ails you. The dog turned an indignant eye upon his master, and 
then looked at the door. At the same time a sound came from the 
outer room, not unlike a low, stifled cry. 

‘God bless me! Frank, exclaimed the old man starting forward, 
‘I do believe the dog’s right. There must be some one there.’ 
He paused and listened; but the sound was not repeated. ‘I cer- 
tainly did hear something,’ said he; ‘I’ll see to it.’ Saying this, he 
threw open the door so as to admit the light into the room which 
adjoined the street, and hurried out. In a few moments he returned, 
bearing in his arms something which looked like a bundle of rags. 
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Going to the light he’s at down n, vand as he ‘did so he raised his arm, 
and along mass of bright golden hair fell back across it, revealing 
the pale, wasted face of a little girl, scarcely six years of age. How 
beautiful that face was! how sadly beautiful! for amid all the fresh- 
ness of childhood there was a look of care, as if old age had pre- 
maturely crept into her bosom and placed its stamp upon her heart. 

‘A child! a mere child!’ said the old man, as he passed his hand 
through her hair; ‘a poor, half-starved, broken-down little child! 
Get some water, Frank, said he to his crony, who stood twisting 
his fingers together, and thrusting his hands in his pockets and 
drawing them out again with great energy, as if infected with a 
strong inclination to “perform some action, the nature of which he 
had not yet ascertained. 

‘Give her some wine!’ exclaimed he, suddenly coming to himself. 
‘Where is it? The child’s starved.’ 

‘In the cupboard on the top shelf. Quick, Frank! Poor little 
thing! how thin she is!’ 

Frank rushed to the ewpboard; seized the bottle with both hands 
and attempted to draw the cork with his teeth; failing in this, he 
snatched up a knife, and with the back of it struck off the neck of 
the bottle at a blow; and dashing part of its contents into a tumbler 
raced back with the speed of a fat locomotive. 

Spite, equally excited, sprang upon a table, and with his legs 
wide apart, to give himself a firm footing, closed both eyes, and 
pointing his nose to the ceiling, barked vociferously. 

Pausing every few moments to clear his throat, the Doctor, in 
good earnest, set about restoring his unexpected patient; and it was 
not long before her eyes opened, and she became aware of what 
had passed. 

Harry Harson was not the man to leave his good work half com- 
pleted; and telling his companion to bring the light, he took the 
child in his arms, carried her to his room, and placed her in his own 
bed; and ringing for a female servant, who had lived with him for 
many years, he left her to her care, first directing her to prepare a 
nutritious beverage, which the Doctor had prescribed ; wisely judg- 
ing that rest and food were what she most required. 

‘Frank, said Harson, as he once more seated himself in his arm- 
chair, and applied his mug to his lips; ‘that child has had hard 
usage.’ 

‘ That she has,’ replied the other. 

‘There are great brutes in this world, Frank.’ 

‘D—d ones!’ answered the Doctor. 

There was a pause, during which Harson looked in the fire, at 
the clock, and on the floor. At last, his eyes rested on the face of 
his companion. ‘I hope she won't be sick; but you’ll see to her, 
to-morrow, will you Frank?’ 

The Doctor nodded; and again Harson paused and seemed 
embarrassed. At last he said: ‘ You know, Frank, that I am well- 
to-do in the world; and that any expense 


He paused abruptly ; for the Doctor, who was in the act of raising 
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his mug to his lips, suddenly put it down, without tasting its con- 
tents, and laying his pipe beside it, looked him full in the face. 
‘Well, 5 

There was something in that single monosyllable so strongly 
indicative of hostility, that Harson waited until the Doctor 
repeated it ‘Well? You said you were well-to-do in this world. 
What then?’ 

‘Come, come, Frank, keep your temper!’ said Harson, mildly. 
‘You know very well what I was going to say; and you must not 
get vexed at it.’ 

‘Yes, I do know what you were going to say. You wanted to 
tell me that I had no right to help that child without your paying for 


it. I’m not vexed, Harry, not in the least: but that’s all cursed 
nonsense. She’s my patient.’ 


‘But she’s in my house.’ 

‘I don't care if she is, replied the Doctor, rapidly increasing in 
warmth. ‘I don’t care whose house she’s in. Come here I will. 
Attend her I wl, at all times, morning, noon and night, at all hours ; 
and I’}l blister, purge, leach, bleed, cup, vomit, ay, and I’ll do a 
hundred other things if it’s necessary. Let me tell you that; yes, 
and without a single cent, whether you like it or not. I’d like to 
see you prevent it! I’ll come to-morrow, at daylight, Sir; and if 
you don’t open the door I’ll break it down. See if I don’t!’ 

As he concluded this speech, he rose from his chair, and clapping 
his hat on his head, left the house. Harson followed him out, and 
called after him, but he made no reply; and the old man returned 
to the room, and stood in front of the fire, sad at heart, that any 
word of his, however kindly meant, should have sent an old friend 
from his roof with an unkind feeling. While he was standing there 
the door was opened a-jar and the head of the Doctor was 
thrust in. 

‘Harry, my old fellow,’ he said, in very different tones from those 
which Harson had last heard, ‘are you angry with me?’ 

‘No, Frank, no.’ 

‘Nor am I with you, God bless you, Harry! Good night!’ 

The door was shut with a slam; and the next moment, the sound 


of the gate swinging against the gate-post, showed that the Doctor 
was in the street. 





‘REMEMBER THE POOR!’ 


AN EXTRACT, 


O ye! who sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 

Think for a moment on his wretched fate, 

Whom friends and fortune quite disown ! 

{ll-satisfied, keen Nature’s clamorous call, 

Stretched on his straw, he lays himself to sleep, 

While through the ragged roof and chinky wal . 
Chill o’er his slumbers piles the drifty heap ! 
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The Wind. 
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Tar Wind has voices that defy 

The spirit’s utmost scrutiny ; 

We shudder at its sobbing wail, 

And shrink when how]s the rolling gale ; 
And even its softest breath is heard 

Like some half-muttered saddening word : 
Of all its strains there is no voice 

That bids the thrilling heart rejoice ! 


The sailor, on the silent seas, 

May long to hail the freshening breeze ; 

The blast that whirls the spattered foam 

Will wait him to his distant home ; 

Yet, while the loosened sail he flings, 

That gives his floating bird its wings, ‘ 
His manly heart will often feel 

Some strange dread fancy o’er it steal. 


When crouched beside the wintry blaze, 
And midnight sings its wonted lays, 
The music of the mingling tune, 

Now rising high and falling soon, 

The wailing and complaining tone 
Might be a laugh, though more a moan ; 
But wild or sad, or high or low, 

It ever takes a tone of wo. 


I’ve seen it stir the nested rills 

Amid the topmost crystal hills ; 

Have watched it drive the clashing clouds, 
And scream along the quivering shrouds ; 
Dread, strange, the same in every hour, 
Resistless, formless, unseen Power! 

A voice that gives us no reply; 

A sound that shakes, we know not why! 


I never hear it on the shore 

Concerted with the watery roar ; 

Or sweeping where the sullen breeze 
Glides like a spirit through the trees ; 
Nor listen to its mustering wail, 

When wintry tempests swell the gale, 
But haunting fancies, dark and wild, 
Brood like the dreams that daunt a child. 


Yet not the less my battling soul 
Springs like a racer to its goal ; 

Can wring a joy that else were pain, 
When blasts how! o’er the crying main ; 
Hear music in the mournful tune 

That softens on the gales of June, 

And gather from the fireside tone 

A sad sweet language all its own. 


Newburyport, (Mass.,) Jan. 1843. cores 5 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN. CHARACTERISTICS. 


OR NATIVE EYES WITH FOREIGN GLASSES 
JaQouges +++ O! thatlI werea fool! 
I am ambitious of a motley coat 


z's Son. Thou shalt have one. 


JaQvuEs. It is my only suit. 
: . T must h ave liberty 
Withal, as laree achar ter as the wind, 
To blew on wh mt pees for so fools have: 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh. *‘ As You Lreelr.' 


An American, transplanted in infancy to England, where, with 
the exception of a short period devoted to education in France, I 
grew almost to manhood ere I[ revisited my native soil, I can better 
comprehend the mawkish prejudice with which honest John Bull is 
apt, on a brief sojown in this country, to view and to condemn 
every thing, within the range of his limited experience, that goes to 
characterize and compose our individuality and nationality; our cus- 
toms, conveniences and inconveniences; from a lack of towels on 
our steam-boats, or of chamber-maids and warming-pans at our inns, 
to the absence of those extreme luxuries and refinements in palaces, 
equipage, retinue and domain, which a privileged and wealthy aris- 
tocracy maintains in his own country; and of which, although he is 
at home only the distant and humble admirer, he feels himself in 
other lands to be the representative and, in a degree, the national 
proprietor and lord. 

Hence, though nothing more than an honest plebeian in England, 
wonder-stricken and in awe when accidentally thrown into passing 
contact with the great, he no sooner shakes the dust of his own 
country off his feet, than acquiring on the Atlantic his patent of 
nobility, he alights, self-dubbed gentleman, fastidious observer, and 
erudite critic and censor, on our republican ‘shores. 

Here, elated by the advantages of incog., and carried away by the 
extravagances of his conceit, he proceeds to fulfil his self-ordained 
commission. But a sham thing at heart, and conscious of the hol- 
lowness of the imposture, he ahems! authoritatively yet distrust- 
fully on landing, like the novitiate, crack-toned leader of some 
country choir, presumptuously pitching the key in which to bray 
forth a hackneyed psalm. First startled at the discordant sound of 
his own voice in such unwonted elevation, and next encouraged to 
find himself still on his pedestals, he assuthes an erect attitude, 
runs his fingers through his periwig, readjusts his hat with a know- 
ing cock on one side, and then with his coat thrown from his breast, 
a thumb thrust in his waistcoat-pocket, and bandanna streaming from 
his skirts, he struts up Broadway with the utmost self-sufficiency 
and inflation, magnifying himself above all he meets, as his stand- 
ard of excellence in their line. St. James Park and Regent-street, 
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lord it in comparison with the Bowling Green and Broadway. He 
staggers, it is true, for a moment before the magnitude of the Astor 
House, but recovers himself as he compresses its dimensions within 
a supercilious quizzing-glass of cockney invention, while to some 
part of his person he applies a charmed bellows which he carries 
always abroad, and with which, and the accommodating nature of 
his hide, he can swell himself to a magnitude transcending every 
opponent. Here then he plants himself in rival opposition to the 
hotel, indignant at the imperturbable front of the granite, and grow- 
ing by his regular process into a rival hotel of far more imposing 
grandeur, with a much greater capacity of dining room, and far 
more accommodation for guests in his vacant upper stories and 
peaked dormer roof. The bony carcass of a Yankee carman hur- 
rying beneath a burden, comes at this instant in violent contact with 
him, and topples him from his foundation like a mere ‘ chateau en 
Espagne;’ at which he notes down the treachery of American earth- 
quakes, gathers up his fragments, and reduced for the time being to 
ordinary dimensions, finds admittance within the portals, and pre- 
sents himself vaporing at the bar-room of the house. 

Entering his name with a flourish ‘from England,’ as if the pro- 
prietor of the realm, but whose estates, alas! are in ‘ Air-shire,’ or 
‘in the Isle of Sky,’ he vociferates for apartments, and ends, after a 
contest between his dignity and his pocket, (the latter of which is as 
arbitrary as himself,) by taking a chamber in the roof. To this he 
ascends with an eye averted from each handsomer apartment, de- 
termined to imbibe no favorable impressions, until reaching, at 
length, the unpropitious vista of the cock-loft, he finds immediate 
matter for the exercise of his pen. Here he surveys the narrow 
dimensions of his corner, scans the walls, the furniture, examines 
with irritation above the bed and under it, and forthwith proceeds 
to note down what he espies. 

Thus much of his experience being entered in his log-book, he 
again makes sail in Broadway, but is led by instinct to cruise off 
Chatham-street, and presently finds himself anchored to his satis- 
faction amid the recesses and society of the Five-Points. Into the 
reeking atmosphere of this infected district the fairer portion of his 
convoy naturally refuse to follow him; and indeed J am moved by 
their yearnings for the purer regions from which they have treach- 
erously been seduced. Suffering our hero, therefore, to advance 
alone in his researches, until wrapt from view in the shadows of 
coming night, I will even quietly slip our cables, and avail ourselves 
of the ebb-tide to drift out to sea. 

And now, my fair and (already, permit me to say) dear mess-mates! 
having, though mere lieutenant at the outset, by the abdication or 
deposition of this grand captain and discoverer come to be the chief- 
est navigator of our canoe, let me in all sincerity make my obei- 
sance to you; and while I candidly confess that I have but little 
knowledge of the compass, and small acquaintance with the coast, 
invite you to sustain me in my unpretending efforts to bring you off 
this lee-shore of forbidding aspect, and to steer our course where 
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we shall at least be secure from such repugnant scenes. Like 
honest John, (I beg pardon for recurring to him,) almost all my 
experience has been abroad, and I have come upon our coast as full 
of inquisitiveness, and if not imbued with all his prejudices, cer- 
tainly subject to the standard of a foreign taste. Conscious of this, 
I entertain with distrust every unfavorable opinion of our govern- 
ment, customs, and manners, wherein they differ from those in which 
I have been educated; and if I ever shall consider myself entitled 
to pronounce upon their opposite advantages, it certainly will not be 
until time has removed the influence of primeval impressions, and 
opportunity and reflection have better fitted me for the task. For 
our better understanding, therefore, to resume a simile from which I 
have wandered, my cruise will be directed in search of amusement 
rather than information. I expect to compass no seas nor to pene- 
trate any straits that shall widen the sphere of your knowledge, 
though I may strengthen by illustration that which you already pos- 
sess; and it shall go hard but in hugging along shore I will now 
and then come to pleasant havens or run up creeks and rivers, 
which unfolding perchance some virgin charms, and revealing char- 
acteristic features of our country, shall in idle moments keep you 
indifferently entertained. 

An American, as already stated, carried abroad in infancy, where 
I grew nevertheless beneath the paternal roof, it was a frequent 
custom with our family to pass our summers at the Isle of Wight, 
that charming resort for sea-breezes and bathing, famous in history 
for the captivity of Charles the First at Carisbrook Castle, and still 
more renowned for its rural beauty. 

Most persons are familiar with the style in which visiters are 
accommodated there: families, instead of resorting to vast crowded 
hotels, being provided with completely furnished cottages, embow- 
ered in vines and foliage, and charmingly situated along the rocky 
or more cultivated coast. Here, walking at evening along the sil- 
very margin of the ocean, wave upon wave rising seaward and 
rolling in rainbow succession from the declining sun, to expend 
themselves in liquid murmurs at my feet, did I first turn a prophetic 
ear to the breathings of my native land, which whispered to me, 
not untruly, that in spite of my early withdrawal I was still the child 
of its bosom, on whose shores were cast at once the happiest and 
the most trying incidents of my future lot; within whose confines 
lay, yet unrevealed, the strongest, the purest, the holiest influences 
that should bind me to existence. 

My native land and my kindred became henceforward the pre- 
vailing subject of all my day-dreams, which were borne ever as by 
the trade-winds to waste themselves unsatisfied against its shores. 
Imagine then, dear reader, the thrill of joy and the intense interest 
with which, some months after my return from the Continent, I was 
destined to embark for this land of my dreams. 

It was on a rosy evening in July that the carriage rolled away 
with me from my father’s door, beneath the overhanging trees that 
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sheltered the carriage- road. Mingling over my head, and melodious 
with birds, they breathed on my heart Nature’s touching farewell : 


‘ Wherefore, thou dreamer, away so fast ? 


‘ Knew’st thou with what thou art parting here, 
Long would’st thou linger in doubt and fear ; 
Thy heart’s light laughter, thy sunny hours, 
Thou hast left in our shades with the spring’s wild flowers. 


‘ Under the arch by our mingling made, 
Thou and thy brother have gaily played ; 
Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 
But as ye Aave met there, oh! never more! 


‘ On rode the youth ; and the boughs among, 
Thus the free birds o’er his pathway sung : 

‘ Wherefore so fast unto life away ? 
Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in our lay!’ 


‘ And a something of gloom on his spirit weighed 
As he caught the last sounds of his native shade ; 
But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 
How deep were the oracles Nature spoke.’ 


A moment, and the carriage emerged on the turnpike. My heart 
ached with suppressed agony at this actual severance from home, 
and I cast back a yearning gaze at the fondly-treasured abode. At 
this moment, my younger sister, who had stolen after me to the 
gates, appeared beyond the foliage, her eyes lustrous through tears, 
and countenance beaming hope through bereavement. The vision 
fairly unmanned me; my heart swelled and burst in my bosom, and 
my face was averted from the window in a suffusion of tears. 

The carriage drew up before the Castle Inn, and my trunks were 
transferred to the ‘Greyhound, a new fast coach intended to maintain 
the ascendancy of post-coaches over rail-cars. Celerity and method, 
without noise or bustle, characterized its attendants. My luggage 
stowed in the boot, the coach carrying nothing on top, I sprang 
lightly to the box-seat. The coachman, gathering whip and reins, 
assumed his perch; ‘right!’ was uttered in the sharp tone of the 
guard ; and a hand to each horse-blanket was left sustaining them in 
air, as leaders and wheelers, leaping and plunging in frenzied spirit, 
flew swiftly from under them. The merry bugle of the guard; the 
inspiriting clatter of hoofs and quick rumble of wheels, as we dashed 
through the streets, by gaudy shops, inns with quaint signs and cor- 
pulent windows ; with a half glimpse and lost at some “quick- eyed, 
blooming countenance, darting to behold us; churches with steeples 
fast traversing the sky; carts, carriages, and chaises straitening our 
passage, and skilfully threaded by the dexterous hand of the mas- 
terly coachman, a character to behold, awakened pleasure and fancy : 
and so we broke from the town and suburb, and swept with an even 
and regular gallop along the Macadamized road. My heart was 
attuned to the harmony of the landscape, with its country-seats, cot- 
tages, occasional hamlets and rural spires, appearing and disappear- 
ing in rapid succession. 
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The Greyhound was true to her insignia; the dews of night were 
repelled by the steaming flanks and fiery nostrils of her thorough- 
breds; and the Moon, through her chaste reign, lent us charmed 
progress and illusory speed. We approached London ere the sun 
had risen, and bursting upon it with shining lamps and air-born 
coursers were mistaken by the uproused citizens for the car of day. 
The streets at this uncomfortable hour were rife with motion; some 
risen to commence their daily toil, clustered around blue-barrelled 
gin-shops seeking their morning dram; others, of more costly but not 
less ruftled exterior, appeared to be stealing from a might’s debauch, 
horror-struck, like belated ghosts, at the hue and cry of cock-crow 
gathering after their retreat; and presently, with a dexterous touch 
of the ribands, a ten-fold clatter of hoofs and thunder of wheels, 
we dashed under a vaulted entrance, and made a dead halt at the 
wide glass door of an inn. 

My destination was Portsmouth, for the packet ship Quebec, to 
sail on the tenth of July, and I had barely time to reach her. I 
called therefore for a post-chaise, and after a prompt breakfast, 
was soon emerging into the country from the southern suburb of 
London. 

The morning glittered with sunshine, and the road evinced 
unusual animation. Carriages in quick succession hurried in the 
direction with myself; stage-coaches crowded with passengers, one 
decorated with streamers of orange, another red, strained in opposi- 
tion, amid hurrah and defiance: now the red took the lead, and the 
guard standing erect, looking triumphantly back on the hindmost, 
raised his bugle to his lips and crowed like chanticleer; a trace 
parted in the moment of victory, compelling a sudden halt, while the 
yellow swept on with renewed spirit, its Punch-like little guard with 
serio-comic gestures flinging out upon the breeze, the air, ‘Oh dear! 
what can the matter be!’ —‘dear, dear, what can the matter be!’ 
as the discomfited opponents pulled up to repair. I soon found 
there was an election: greetings were shouted from road-side inns 
as bodies of independent electors, or some aristocratic party or indi- 
vidual in travelling carriage or post-chaise, passed by at foaming 
speed; and approbation or disapprobation was offered with practical 
significance as the badge of the passers were recognized by friends 
or foes. I entered into the spirit of the occasion, and showing: 
myself at the window of my chaise, responded with hearty cheers 
to the applause of a village group collected round one of the polls, 


. With whom the orange jacket of my postillion appeared to find 


favor, as at double-quick speed I scampered through them. My 
glory was transient and soon tarnished. A turn of the road brought 
me suddenly on the enemy, who, prepared by the uproarious greeting, 
awaited my approach. I was fully committed, and though not 
knowing whom I supported, ‘nailed my colors to the mast, and 
crying aloud for ‘the Orange,’ was visited with a surfeit of that iden- 
tical fruit, but rotten to corruption ; against which missiles, with cab- 
bage-stalks and whole platoons of addled eggs, I defended myself 
by a breast-work of carpet bags, and beheld my postillion, mad- 
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dened to frenzy, bending over his terrified horses, apply whip and 
spur to hurry them through the onslaught, while his yellow jacket 
became effectually dyed to a rainbow complexion, adapted to every 
party you please. I was satisfied with thus much devotion to a cause 
in which I was so entirely uninterested ; and henceforth, under the 
cognizance of my motley livery, shouted for every party in turn, 
loudly exclaiming with the philosophic Jaques: ‘ Motley ’s the only 
wear. ‘Invest me with my motley!’ ‘I am ambitious of a motley 
coat!’ 

I was happy at length to get beyond the worry of the election, 
and devote my few remaining miles in England to the pleasurable 
influence of its richly-cultured scenery, its fair and tranquil abodes. 
What! thought I, am I on the eve of departing from the country in 
which I have been nurtured, and can I recklessly behold its sweetly 
familiar features, its sequestered villages, its busy but most ancient 
towns, its solemn cathedrals and noble baronial towers, which have 
from childhood ministered to my comfort and to my fancy, and fed 
me so abundantly with delight; can I behold them rising only to 
disappear, and not count them as they recede and cannot be recalled, 
as one who watches the ebbing sands of his existence? What were 
they but part of my existence! I had from infancy imbibed their 
spirit with my breath; and now with every revolution of the wheels, 
how swiftly were they fleeting! I gasped to recover them, but 
alas, for poor mortality! Iwas on the high road of my career, and 
that too on a Macadamized turnpike and in an English post-chaise ! 
Farewell, ye objects of long-seated affection! Would that the lamp 
which softly kindles over your memory could lend but an imperfect 
ray to divine the ocean that is beyond! We dashed down the 
decline ; the charioteer, like a devil incarnate, hailed the goal of our 
journey, and urged his fiery steeds, as, whirled in irresistible vortex, 
trees, houses, creation flew in disjointed atoms, and I was delivered 
with a jerk on the very confines of land. ‘ Annihilation!’ thought I, 
‘and here comes the undertaker!’ as I was dragged, Heaven knows 
whither, by the elbow, and not, as I expected, by the heels. 

What followed immediately, I can no more than the departed 
reveal to you; but on returning consciousness, it seemed that I had 
‘passed the Rubicon, and life was yet within me. I was borne of a 


surety on a buoyant element, and appeared to be voyaging on 
heaven-expanded wings. 


THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQTY 


Yes, yes! I'll lead a single life, 
For married men are lost ; 

And the ‘dearer’ that a wife may be, 
The more that wife will cost ! 


Match-making meddlers! ye may try 

To wheedle me, ’t is true ; 
But though [’ll never match your choice, 
~ I'll bea match for you! 
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Tue time was early Summer; and the hour 
Was when the Sun the shadow westwardly 
Doth cast along the sward, of the same length 
As is the object’s height. How bright that Sun! 
And yet how still, and how reposeful, seem’d 
His calm, his grand, his glorious majesty ! 

I wandered forth beneath the forest’s shade ; 
There yet the dew, in solitary drops, 

Where’er the day’s approaching beam was seen, 
Lingered like scatter’d diamonds on the green. 
These are the Tears of Earth for mortal sin 
Shed all the night, consol’d at morn’s approach. 


I chose the mountain path; no steep ascent, 
But one of devious windings, rarely trod 
But by the hunter, or the woodman’s step. 
The air was balm ; the eye enraptured sought 
To exercise a fresh-awakened sense, 

As if it’s own delights unknown had been 
Until this beauteous, chosen, blissful day ! 
Elastic was my step, elate my heart ; 
Heaven was abroad, around, beside, within, 
Beneath in flowers, and, oh how beautiful ! 
In fleecy clouds and azure vault above. 


Upward I wound my way, upward my thoughts 
Ascended, and every upward step grew 

Nearer Heaven. The very leaves above my head 
Whispered of Ture! in Tuer, in Tuer we live! 
And, as I look’d adown the fertile plain 

And peaceful hamlet, all it’s sounds subdu’d 

By distance, far below my present path 

Amid the sunny quiet of mid air 

A concourse of existent thoughts, it seem’d, 
Rose, like a sentient atmosphere, to TuEE! 


Ascending clouds, that, as the day advane’d, 
Higher and higher rose into th’ infinite space, 
Renew’d, unto my meditative sight, 

The fourth day’s miracle, the firmament 

Then decorated first with constellations 

And made glad by starry gems, that speak 
Gop’s footsteps, and the passages whereo’er 

His spirit paus’d to breathe some thought of Love! 
Thought into instant action borne by thought. 
Half of the effort of creative skill 

Had exercis’d it’s wonders ’ere that change — 
So, in the moral miracle of Grace, 

When Gon’s own spirit o’er the chaos broods 
That Sin’s confusion and black guilt have caused 
Throughout the soul of miserable man, 

How oft the half of sublunary life 

Hath pass’d away from darkness into death, 

Ere yet the firmament of soul divides 

From vapors of the Earth, the blessed clouds ! 
On these, in hues of Heaven, His promises are writ, 
And parting day expires in radiant bliss ! 
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On the broad breast of this expansive mount, 
Trees of perennial verdure —the larch, 

The fir, the cedar, and the varied pine, 

The holly in its glossy livery 

Of green, with scarlet berries and bright head, 
Mingled with beech, and mountain-ash, and oak, 
And birch, and chestnut with its armed fruit — 
These all unite to shade a glen through which 

I onward pass’d in deepest solitude 

Treading my way on flowers. The purple heath, 
The blue campanula, lobelia red, 

Myrtles of emeraldic shade that creep 

Along the sward embracing the kind Earth, 
Whose bosom like a mother yet sustains 

Their nestling vines, and the rich moss that vies 
The silk-worm’s product into velvet form’d 

With rarest dies of artificial green — 

These all were there. 


Slow up the glen, slow o’er the yielding moss 
My gratified foot it’s impress left ; 

I walked through sweet sensations as through air ; 
A hymn was in my heart, and numbers came 
Without a wish, an effort, or a thought ; 

Bright colours took possession of my words, 
And made me sing the Rainbow as [ walk’d — 
It seemed a Zodiac of redeemed souls, 

Borne in the lightning passage of a thought 
From spheres beyond Uranus ; come to chaunt 
Ere fades the sun, the providence of Gop! 
And all those blest prismatic hues, on which 
The eye reposes with such dear delight, 
Glowing not dazzling, liquid yet sustain’d, 
Quivering, settling, were the changeful hues 
Upon the plumy pinions of bright spirits, 
Arriving from the upper vaults of Heaven. 


Such was my course ; I could have roam’d till now 
Like an exhaustless River of Delight 

And all unspent the current of my joy — 

But that mine eye upon a distant mark 

Had fix’d its gaze, and wonder hush’d my song, 
And I became all sight as I approach’d. 

It was a fountain issuing from a rock, 

A hoar gray rock that bore time’s earliest date, 
And forward bent, in fond protecting care, 
Sheltering this font that seem’d a diamond shield 
So round it’s margin, and so lustrous green, 
Silvery, or roseate, was its surface ; 

Reflecting clouds or trees in colour and in form ; 
Each hue and leaf minutely pencill’d, 

And all as still, as pure, refulgent, calm, 

As Star of Eve or Messenger from Heaven ! 


Forth from the beautiful evolves the good! 

I could not gaze untouch’d on scene so fair 

But felt the strong necessity of prayer ; 

And, kneeling down beside this diamond font, 

Gave utterance to a heart o’ercharged with love, 
With love toward ‘ Him who first hath loved us,’ 
Who clothes the Earth with beauty for our joy, 

And guides the broken heart to Heaven’s bright gate 
By the still waters, and the grateful shade. 
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Now bending o’er the mirror-wave, behold 

The full interior of my desert mind 

Sketch’d like a landscape and exposed to view. 
The only promise of the wide wide waste 

A small oasis on the wildering sands ! 
Transfixed with grief I could have cried aloud, 
But that a voice, whose silvery notes of cheer 
Bring ever gladness to my inmost heart, 
Consol’d my spirit with these sacred words: 
Truth from forth the Earth shall spring, and 
Righteousness look down from Heaven. Fear not, 
Nor waste in idle grief the gift of life ; 

The fountain this of Truth. Plunge a in 
Thine arm, without delay or doubt or dread, 
And draw from thence the pearl of price untold.’ 
I did as taught, and from the crystal depth 
Drew forth the wondrous treasure of al! good. 
Joy, joy celestial gleam’d throughout my frame, 
And peace surpassing joy! I turn’d to share 
Th’ unutterable bliss ; and, turning, woke 

And lo, it was a dream! and morn had come: 
Yet did mine Eye encompass her I sought, 

For, at my side, my own Carita stood, 

And in her hand she held, Tue Book or Lire! 


o 


Jonun Warers. 


TOM VAN DIDDLEMAS. 


4 TALE OF TINNECUM 


PART TWO. 


Wuen Tom’s project of a lover’s jaunt to the metropolis was 
ready to be put into execution, he left Tinnecum early one morn- 
ing, sitting on the box of a small wagon, in company with Old Bee- 
hive, who was going to dispose of his patent in some of the river 
counties. He would fain have departed stealthily; but Thimbles, 
who was looking over a patch of cauliflowers, saw him, and calling 
hastily to his journeyman Tirks, who was standing on the back 
steps in his stocking-feet, washing his face in a tin basin, he stood 
gazing at him with the same feelings as Praxiteles would have 
regarded the drapery of one of his own statues, or any work of his 
divine art. 

Full of ‘sweet thoughts and sugared suppositions,’ that wholly 
beguiled the journey, Van Diddlemas arrived in town, and presently 
found himself going at a rapid rate up Broadway, and approach- 
ing his destination, perhaps I might as well call it his destiny. 
Mr. Hummins and he had been talking all the day about honey, 
until they got upon the pavements. ‘Tom’s particular attention was 
called to the fact that the first article essential to sustain life is 
milk ; after that, and mentioned with it in sweet conjunction in the 
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inspired volume, is honey. The most desirable of all lands was 
one ‘flowing with milk and honey.’ Hence it is as important to keep 
the bee-moth out of hives as the horn-distemper out of cattle. 
‘Who-a!’ said Tom, seizing the reins violently, and almost bringing 
the horse down upon his haunches; ‘here’s the place. I’ll take 
one of them hives with me to show the girls. I guess I'll put up 
here. Call for me day arter to-morrow, when you come down the 
river, will you? Won’t you come in, Hummins? I know the 
folks.’ 

Mr. Hummins was ‘afraid he should be too late for the North- 
river boat, and ‘guessed he’d be getting on.” The Tinnecum 
Beau Brummel took his ‘things’ out of the wagon, (a clean cravat, 
a patent bee-hive, and an umbrella,) and stood alone on the pave- 
ment, looking up; after which with a bold foot he ascended the 
steps. At this trying moment, finding in his pocket a leathern bot- 
tle which had been left behind by the sportsman, he tilted it to his 
lips, and exhausted the remaining drops; upon which, experiencing 
an encouraging glow through his system, he pulled the bell with 
such violence that it had nearly sundered the wires. 

‘That must be Manners, thought Miss Trelawny, slightly lifting 
up her head ; ‘ what a noise he makes!’ 

In a moment after, the name of Van Diddlemas was heard like a 
startling piece of news, and blank looks of surprise and displeasure 
exchanged. ‘I’ll walk in, Sir, said Tom, pushing past the man, 
and depositing his bee-hive in the vestibule, ‘and wait a bit till she 
7s hum. My name is Van Diddlemas, Sir; I know she ’ll be glad 
to see Mr. Van Diddlemas.’ Hearing voices, and escaping the 
grasp which was laid on his arm, he passed on with great deter- 
mination toward a half-opened door, and flinging it boldly back, 
ushered himself into a full drawing-room, about five minutes 
before the hour of dinner. The guests were numerous on that day, 
and consisted of an ex-president and some other persons of quality. 
Tom started at encountering his full-length picture in a mirror 
before he had advanced many steps, and between that and the 
company came to a stand in an attitude of perplexity and astonish- 
ment, while the perspiration started out all over his nose. There 
he stood, button for button, just as he had come out of Tinnecum, 
in all the charms of his full-blown assurance, a perfect flower. He 
held in his hand an antediluvian umbrella; so it might be called, 
speaking a little extravagantly, for it had been in the Diddlemas 
family many generations, and had never been decoyed away, but 
remained in its own place, outliving the whole of its vagrant class. 
It had served the purposes of the members of the homestead 
through the storms of life, and went with them to their funerals ; 
many times dragging them madly after it in the hurricane; some- 
times in its old age turning wrong side out, but always brought 
back again, and cured of its queer capers; thus ever remaining in a 
state of preservation, and looked at by the antiquary with delight. 
The storms which for the last fifty years had beat on it would form 
a deluge. Many atime had Tom’s grand-parents walked under it 
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in their early youth, and many a time been caught under it in an 
April shower. The ferule, if it ever had one, was entirely gone, 
but in its place a brass ring; while the handle proper did not appear 
beyond the whale-bone ends, having ‘suffered some. While the 
distinguished company were endeavoring to make out the meaning 
of this new arrival, the gently-stealing perfume of tobacco began to 
pervade the place, and it was evident that it was not of that dead 
kind which is absorbed and carried about in the clothes, but that 
it was incense proceeding from a live coal. The cause of this 
appeared to be an American segar of great pungency, of which the 
end was just visible between Tom’s fingers, while the lighted part 
warmed the palm of his hand which concealed it. This he had 
been loath to throw away, but now walked up to the grate and cast 
it in; for the Tinnecum young men never think of relinquishing 
their segars when they pay visits, but merely abstain from puffing 
them, and let them smoulder in their hands until they go away. 

Miss Trelawny had looked very grave and retreating on the 
intrusion of the new comer, regarding it as something very mal 
apropos; but presently, from some motive, she rose and smiled 
vaguely. Tom was réassured in an instant. Tinnecum recollec- 
tions crowded fast upon him; he advanced and stretched forth his 
heroic hand, and letting his visage relax into a glaring smile, which 
screwed up his eyes into a small, burning focus, and tumed his 
mouth into one long streak from ear to ear: ‘ Cousin,’ said he, ‘I’m 
mighty glad to see you. I been wantin’ to see you ever since you 
left. Mrs. Rollocks sent her love to you. Our cow: -. + Oh! 
aunt Hetty wants to know why you aint written.’ 

Miss Trelawny laughed, and immediately carried into execution 
the happy, sarcastic idea of formally presenting Tom to one of his 
own species, a Broadway exquisite of superfluous elegance. So 
fetching up the latter by a signal, ‘Mr. Quincummins,’ said she, 
‘Mr. Diddlemas !’ 

‘Ah!—aw!’ uttered Mr. Quincummins, bowing very stiffly; 
‘happy —h-m-m!’ 

Tom stretched out his hand. ‘Do you enjoy good health, Sir?’ 
said he, looking interrogatively in the face of the other. 

Quincummins seemed to doubt the evidence of his senses. He 
screwed a glass in his eye,and surveyed Tom with the greatest 
leisure. Tom returned the gaze admirably. It was pleasing to see 
those two absorbed in the mutual study, representatives as they 
were of the same class, but imagining themselves to be immensely 
different, as a cat sees its own face in a glass, and is persuaded it’s 
two cats. Slinking at last into a seat, Tom began to snatch timid 
glances at surrounding objects, and an embarrassing silence ensued. 
‘’Pears to me,’ said he at length, ingeniously endeavoring to dis- 
tract the attention which was riveted on him, and casting his eyes 
toward the ceiling; ‘’pears to me these rooms is very high betwixt 
the j ints?’ 

In the midst of this, dinner was announced, and the whole com- 
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pany swept out in grand procession, Tom Van Diddlemas being 
carried along by the tide. ‘I don’t much care if I do take a cup 
with you, said he, looking at his watch. He got a seat near the 
head of the table, next to the ex-president, with whom he soon 
entered into friendly intercourse on the subject of cedar rails. 
Upon this he enlarged understandingly, and with a degree of enthu- 
siasm, bringing together much collateral knowledge on all sorts of 
timber, its adaptation to fences, its liability to worms, its strength 
and durability; and finally bringing the subject home by asking his 
Excellency what was the state of rails in his place. ‘ We’m gettin’ 
to give up chestnut altogether in Tinnecum,’ said he, ‘and take 
cedar: if there’s any dumplins in that soup, I’ll take a dumplin; I 
thank you; I’m very hard on dumplins.’ 

Tinnecum assurance by degrees became established. He dis- 
coursed fluently and ate heartily, his appetite having been sharpened 
to a keen edge by the ride with Hummins; at least he acknowledged 
to the ex-president that he felt wonderful sharp. The peculiarities 
however which he exhibited in eating and drinking, it is hardly 
worth while to recount, since they are nothing more than would 
have been noticed in the case of any young man so situated, and it 
might be considered a mark of meanness to hold forth and to glory 
in so cheap a triumph. Conventional laws should not be always 
binding, and it is easy to forgive the breach if it is done out of 
regard for the beautiful. 

As the entertainment advanced, having drank some wine, Tom 
became more talkative; and at last, by his very peculiar turn of 
thought, managed to enlist the attention of the whole table. He 
had now got upon the subject of rats, whom he praised for their 
great natural endowments. ‘They’re high-learned, said he; 
‘there’s no gettin’ a-head of ’em. Them that says that they can’t 
eat through a hemlock plank, says what isn’t true. J knows they 
can. They eat through a bin in our barn. I see the corn a-sinkin’ 
and a-sinkin’, and could n’t tell what made it until I come to look at 
the bottom, and by jings! there was no less than two bushels of 
cobs! Mr. What’s-your-name, here’s wishing you good health; 
Molly, here’s your’n; and here’s a blessin’ on all gals. Wal, I 
tried to catch them rats, but could n’t seem to make it out. They 
was too knowin’. Old rats won’t give up to die, if they can help 
it. All the traps that was ever sot won’t catch’em. One day I 
come in on ’em sudden, arter I’d stopped the holes, and shut the 
barn-door. There was six on’em on a pile of corn shellin’ it out 
like sixty. When they found they was choked off, and couldn't 
squeedge through the holes, they sot to and squealed, and run up my 
legs, and attacked me like so many sogers. I began to be a-feered, 
but fell to and fit as well as I could; and some I kicked the life out 
of them, and some I forked. But I did say that if ever I got out of 
that scrape I never would get into another. Haw! haw! haw! 
h aw!’ 

Mr. Diddlemas here related some amusing anecdotes of rats, and 
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their eccentric devices, by which they ‘got a-head of him’ in his 
own barn. From rats he naturally slid upon coon-hunting, from 
coons to foxes, from foxes back to corn, geese, chickens, roosters, 
and Muscovy ducks; so on to ponds, swamps, turtles, newts, lizards, 
black-snakes, briars, cranberries, pond-lilies and wild grape-vines ; 
persimmons, maple-sugar and spruce-beer, ploughing, harrowing, 
‘corn-shucking, straw, hay, oats, and rats. By the time of 
dessert, Van Diddlemas was in a high state of excitement, talking 
and laughing boisterously, and encouraged to a degree of familiarity 
which seemed to wax more and more unrestrained. In the sim- 
plicity of his heart he had already done some things hardly tolera- 
ble, but he now felt as free and gay-hearted as among his boon 
companions; and it seemed to him as if he had emerged into a 
higher and more congenial life, and as if he never could be ‘scared’ 
again during all his days. He presently began to recount the chro- 
nicles of Tinnecum, setting down Squire Sharkey as the great 
oracle, and pronouncing a warm eulogium on his character. Some- 
body asked him who was the next greatest. ‘ Wal, I don’ know,’ 
said he; ‘I guess Weatherby; they ’re all on’em putty nigh even. 
I say,’ said he, giving the ex-president a nudge, ‘why can’t you go 
out to Tinnecum with me next day arter to-morrow? That’s our 
trainin’ day. Can’t you, Mister? I wisht you would’ 

His Excellency smiled. The rest of the company laughed, and 
he was encouraged by their good humor to extend the invitation to 
all. ‘I know one,’ proceeded he ‘that shall go,’ looking through his 
wine-glass at Miss Trelawny. ‘ You needn’t say, No: you aint 
a-goin’ to get off, no how you can fix it. 

‘Manners,’ exclaimed Quincummins, with an air of great arro- 
gance and intense inquisitiveness, when the sensation had a little 
subsided, ‘aw! where zs Tinnecum ?’ 

Tom opened his eyes, and stared as if he were endeavoring to 
sound the depth of such profound ignorance. ‘Is it possible,’ 
thought he, ‘that any gentleman could have studied jography and 
never heered of Tinnecum? By jings! I thought every body 
knowed it. It’s a good deal bigger than Ketchebonnuck, and 
as large again as Cat’s-Larder. Where in the world was you 
fetched up?’ 

‘Who’s the belle of the place?’ said Mr. Manners. 

‘What say?’ replied Tom. 

‘Who’s the belle of the place? Who’s the greatest belle?’ 








‘ How 2’ 
‘ Are there no belles in Tinnecum, Mr. Diddlemas?’ 
‘Well I swon—’ said Tom, smiling and staring hard. 


Mr. Manners and Quincummins exchanged looks, which said: 
‘He does n’t understand the meaning of the word belle.’ 

Tom indeed appeared to be getting in a fog. He swallowed the 
wine in his glass greedily, and then thrust his arm up to the elbow 
in his coat pocket. What could he be fumbling after? First he 
hauled out an ear of red corn, then a check-handkerchief, then a 
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small parvel wrapped in brown | paper, w shich he dlapped upon the 
table. ‘'That’s a shirt, said he. After this he brought out a steel 
tobacco-box, and said he believed he’d take a chaw. Presently 
Mr. Manners renewed his question. ‘ Who,’ said he, ‘is the most 
distinguished lady in Tinnecum?’ 

‘Mary Ann is very pretty,’ said Miss Trelawny. 

‘Yes, replied Tom, gazing over the table, and putting on at the 
same time one of his most charming smiles; ‘she's putty, but you’m 
puttier.’ 

The approbation of this little jew d’esprit was so great, that had 
Tom chosen to rest upon it, he would have come off with flying 
colors, and gone away with a laurel on his brow which would have 
remained fresh until he reached his home, and been as green as 
any cedar in Tinnecum. But he now thought he might venture a 
little farther. ‘After all, thought he, ‘what did I come here for? 
Not to eat or to drink, or to see Mr. Quincummins, or other great 
folks, or to show off my buttons, or my manners, that I learned to 
dancing-school. It warn’t for nary one o’ them things.’ Here he 
thrust an enormous quid of tobacco into his cheek, being unable to 
eat more, and taking up the thread of his discourse where the éclat 
of his late speech had interrupted it: ‘Mary Ann’s a fust rate gal,’ 
said he, ‘and no mistake! I like her putty well; I always said I 
did; and she’d make a good wife. But as to courtin’ her, Coz., 
that’s a different matter; I hope you didn’t think I was a-courtin’ 
her, Coz? Me and Mary Ann us’d always to talk and laugh a good 
deal; we was friendly then; and so we be now. The last time,’ 
said Tom, putting his tobacco- box in his pocket, rising from his seat, 
and approaching the lady whom he addressed; ‘the last time I went 


over there to borrow their rat-trap, I was in a tolerab’l good sort of 


humor, kind of; the old man and the old woman had gone a visitin’ 
to the Hollow, and Tight warn’t to tell that I went from hum; (but 
he did though, and I kicked him for it.) Wal, I says to Mary 
Ann — Oh, psha! it’s immater’el; but when I was a-goin’ away I 


comes up to her, and I puts my arm round her neck, and I kisses 
her, jist so—!’ 


Luckless Tom Van Diddlemas! 


Quincummins looked revolving pistols; started aghast all the 
brave gentlemen of the company; but a whole army of cavaliers 
could not recall a kiss when it has passed the rubicon of the lips. 
Tom stood back as if electrically repelled, and contemplated the 
mischief which he had done. He would have implored pardon 
immediately, but he knew not how; and struck dumb with a sense 
of his own impudence, he stood there petrified in all his beautiful 
proportions. Had he stolen a sheep with all its fleece about it 
instead of a mere spiritual kiss, could he have looked more guilty? 
The saluted lady rose with a calm but flushed indignation, hurled a 
glance at the offender, then merely turning her head over her 
shoulder: ‘John,’ said she, ‘show that man the door, 

By some mysterious agency, certainly with very little assistance, 
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Tom found himself suddenly transported into the hall, and while 
fumbling for his hat, felt a sense of being instantly cast down from 
the highest pitch of elevation. When he had got his hat, he found 
himself gently assisted, and then positively pushed by the shoulders, 
and the door closed after him. ‘This was rather too much; his hot 
blood boiled up, and his well-known pluck revived. Unable to get 
the door open by reason of its being well bolted as soon as shut, he 
stood upon the sill, and began to kick it violently with the toes of his 
cow-hide boots. Finding that it could not be carried by storm, he 
went down upon the side-walk, and making gestures at the windows, 
began to threaten the whole house. His noisy fury attracted the 
attention and excited the curiosity of every one in that neighbor- 
hood; and his fragmentary threats and maledictions sounded upon 
their ears, interrupted only by the cries of charcoal and the rumbling 
of omnibus-wheels. 

‘Any on you, come out if you—darr. Darr you to I’m the 
fleower of Jasper Céounty — Gi me my shirt— Gi me my bee- 
hive!’ A severer loss recurring at this moment to the mind of 
Tom, he got upon a block of marble before the door, and cried out, 
raising his voice almost to a screech: ‘ Gi me my umberell ! —um- 
berell! —umberell !’ 

The opposite windows were filled with laughing faces, and the 
sportsman contemplated the scene with a satisfaction which could 
be hardly justified. Tom found that he gained nothing, and his 
rage subsiding, allowed him to see that he was making himself a 
laughing-stock: nevertheless, as he beat a retreat, he turned once 
upon his heel and shouted with a mingled feeling of despair and 
revenge: ‘Gime my shirt!—gi’ me my bee-hive!—gi' me my 
umberell! wmberell! umBER-E.L !’ 

The probability that this affair would be published in the penny 
papers on the next day, did not afford the other party much de- 
light. Tom at last hurried away from the spot, reeling wofully, 
but had not gone two squares before he was apprehended on a 
charge of horse-stealing! The occasion of this was his resem- 
blance to a noted horse-thief, for whom the police had been for 
some days on the look-out; and it was not until his uncle and other 
friends were sent for, and Tom’s character established, that he was 
released from limbo, and permitted once more to go upon his ways. 
He directed his steps to the old Bull’s Head; and notwithstanding 
the evening was somewhat advanced, engaged a passage in the 
wagon of a friend, who was going out to Tinnecum with a load of 
sheep. 

It was a moonless night, but the stars shone brilliantly in the sky, 
when Tom Van Diddlemas went out of ‘ York, after his bootless 
errand, accusing himself of having spoilt all by his own rashness. 
‘You ’ve done for yourself, my boy!’ said he, stretching himself at 
full length on the bottom of the wagon, and burying his head among 
the fleeces of an old wether whose legs were tied together painfully 
tight. Here he sighed and sighed, and was borne out in his dejec- 
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tion by. the pathetic bleating and blaating of the sheep. ‘Good 
night, Mr. Toddiwiddles,’ said he; ‘I’m goin’ to sleep. I’ve hada 
high time of it to-day. I feela little sort of tired out, kind of.’ 

Mr. Toddiwiddles said he would do the driving with pleasure ; so 
Tom cast aside his griefs, and abandoned himself to that blessed, 
blessed forgetfulness, which steals over the miserable like a wel- 
come death, wherein the weary are at rest. He lay like a heavy 
log on the poor old wether, whose discomfort was already great. 
Onward, onward they went, through all the livelong night, driven 
by the careful hand of Mr. Toddiwiddles; until just as the gray 
light of morning began to ‘streak it’ in the eastern sky, they arrived 
at Tinnecum. Tom went home, sought his own apartment in 
silence, put off his new suit, cursed Thimbles, arrayed himself in 
his every-day attire, and went and worked in the fields. When the 
horn blew at noon, and pork-and-beans were placed as usual on the 
humble board, he presented himself as large as life. He could not 
be made to render the least account of himself. He came back so 
soon ‘ because he did n’t choose to stay any longer. Judging by his 
silence, he had seen nothing and nobody. The old people were 
vexed, and said that thereafter he might better remain at home. 
From that time he was observed to be less social, chewing tobacco 
continually, and with dogged industry persisting in his work. He 
never went a-visiting, he never displayed his buttons, he vaunted 
not his usual influence with the fair. As the winter was coming 
on, he formed no schemes of pleasure. He went to no balls, nor 
merry-makings, but sat in the chimney-corner with Tight, listening 
to the crickets, or shelling corn, sometimes giving an ear to Tight’s 
account of the Hessians, and of the Revolutionary war. 

About a week after the dinner-party already mentioned, which 
Tom had by no means recovered from, one Saturday afternoon the 
old people wished to go to preparation-sermon, notwithstanding it 
rained violently. They had dressed themselves with their usual 
neatness, and were ready to set off for the church, which was at no 
great distance. 

‘My dear,’ said the old lady, calling to the old gentleman as she 
lifted her eyes to a peg on the wall, ‘ where is the umberell ?’ 

‘How should I know?’ ' replied Mr. Diddlemas senior. ‘I’spose 
it’s in its place, in course.’ 

‘Come and look with your own eyes, then,’ said the spouse ; ‘ it 
aint here, that’s sure and certain; and it aint no where else, as I 
see.’ 

‘ That’s very queer indeed. My dear, hasn’t Tom had it?’ 

‘ When he went to York ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; that must be it. It can’t be gone. That’s a very 
careless young man. Tom! Isay, Tom!’ 

‘ What do you want, Pop?’ 

‘ Have you seen any thing of the umberell ?’ 

‘Hey?’ 

‘ Where’s the umberell ?’ 
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‘ What umberell ?’ 

‘ Why, the umberell — the umberell!’ 

‘Ho! you need n't never ax for that agin. I left it to York.’ 

‘Oh! my sakes!’ ‘Oh! my soul!’ ejaculated both the old peo- 
ple in a breath, clasping their hands together; ‘the umberell! Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! the umberell !’ 

On the very day of the preparation-sermon at Tinnecum, a num- 
ber of young persons were assembled at the house where Tom had 
made his début in the city, making themselves merry with this iden- 
tical ‘umberell,’ passing it from hand to hand, examining it in all its 
parts, opening and shutting and walking under it, with much laugh- 
ing, while they imagined the rain to be pouring down heavily. 
Poor old thing! it had been too much in the chorus of the wild 
winds to be ruffled with the ungracious breath of slander, or to be 
torn by the ingratitude which ridicules the kindly agent which for 
fifty years has never stretched forth its arms but to shelter the 
defenceless from the torrent and the storm. But there were those 
who would lament over it, and place it on the catalogue of things 
irretrievably lost. Shadows from their very nature are transitory, 
else would they cease to be an emblem of the illusions of the world ; 
as witness the ever-shifting clouds. Nor is an exception made of 
those which are comparatively fixed or somewhat tardily swallowed 
up in darkness, as of sun-dials, church-steeples, pyramids, and oth- 
ers; but if the poet's solemn meaning can be enhanced, and there 
is any thing more evanescent than wmbra, we would say: ‘ Pulvis, 
et umbrella sumus !’ 

There is a fearful, critical turning-point in a man’s life, when he 
begins to think that he shall be an old bachelor. Nay, he has 
arrived at that obduracy and stiffness of neck, that he praises the 
comforts of his present mode; makes unjust comparisons ; speaks 
sarcastically of the young women of the present day; and avers 
that they are not fitted to make excellent wives. Tom passed a 
gloomy winter of vicissitudes ; that is, of changing feelings, unmiti- 
gated until the spring was fairly opened, and he was once more in 
the furrow, directing the course of the plough. In that season of 
returning life, the face of Nature endeavors to reflect her own cheer- 
ful smiles into the troubled heart, and to awaken it to sympathy ; 
nor is it natural to the elastic spirits of the young to remain long 
depressed. The month of May came in with an unusual pomp and 
beauty ; the universal dormant life revealed itself in myriad forms, 
and the earth, revolving in the transparent light, seemed but a tran- 
script of the higher heavens. The woods were green again, the 
orchestra of birds full; the undulating fields were glorious in the 
animation of their first verdure ; the little knolls or bosoms of the 
soil upheaving as with a joyful pulse, rejoiced on every side ; and 
every where, in gardens or wild meads, the buds unclasping their 
embrace gave up their imprisoned shapes of beauty; the lily with 
its unblemished purity, the inimitable rose. Ah! who would not 
admire with the birds, seeming to expire in giving birth to their too 
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full transports of delight? ? ‘Tom. Vi an Diddlemas headl a selapee into 
his former passion, which compelled him with tears and smiles to 
think again of Mary-Ann. It came upon him as quickly as the 
flash of his sharp sythe which he was whetting in the field, and 
which he immediately threw down to retire into the apple-orchard, 
to reflect what was best to be done. He sat down under a tree, and 
remembering his school-boy disquisitions, took out his tablets, and 
wished to indite something ‘On Love.’ ‘Love, wrote he, dipping 
his blunt pencil into his mouth, ‘is, is, 1S nothing oncommon. 
There is probably no young man in Tinnecum, or any wheres else, 
who will not some day be in love — kind of. It is beautiful as 
mornin’-glories, but as queer as cactuses. When I sot near my 
mistress, “and heered her talk and see her smile, I can’t describe my 
sentiments. I couldn't speak —nothing but a sort of a buzzing. 
My eyes was dim; I was sort of faint; I was pretty nigh gone, 
kind of’ ‘Oh psha !’ said Tom, tearing up the composition, and 
getting upon his feet, ‘it’s nonsense.’ 

At that moment his eyes were dazzled by a flash of light, being 
a reflection from two polished milk-pails ; and with a beating heart 
he saw at a distance the erect form of Mary-Ann. He stood like a 
painter or poet gazing afar at some vision of poetic beauty ; then he 
put his sythe on his shoulder, walked down to the brook, washed 
his hands and face very clean, put on his coat, (not the chef d’auvre 
of Thimbles’, but one of plain brown, with buttons far from elegant, ) 
and having arranged all his dress with much propriety, set off with 
a fixed resolution toward the cottage which he had once entered, 
how familiarly! It might not yet be too late to repair the evil 
resulting from his great folly. With feelings of a very mixed char- 
acter, he found himself standing before the door. Tremblingly he 
placed his hand upon the latch. Ah! how altered from that Tom 
Van Diddlemas whose undoubted sway once extended over the 
fair! At last he opened the door, and entered with his troubled 
visage. ‘Mary-Ann?’ said“he, in a voice suspended betwixt hope 
and fear. 

The maiden turned round. His presence startled her. For some 
months he had been an absent one; never crossing the threshold ; 
keeping himself aloof, not from her only, but from the world —the 
world of Tinnecum! When silence has been long kept, it is a very 
delicate, difficult matter to break it, at least aright. The first words, 
which ought to have a musical, magical charm to scatter the brood- 
ing solemnity, shrink back from our dumb lips. We imagine that 
our own voice will sound strange to our own ears, and superstitiously 
fly from its uncouth echoes, as Chloe, fawn-like, escaped from the 
poet. Tom stood fora moment in great perplexity, his hands thrust 
into his pockets, and looking as if he wanted some body else to 
speak first; after which he stammered forth again, with a culpnit’s 
look: ‘ Mary-Ann 

Mary-Ann, with calm self-possession, sat down to receive his 
message, if indeed he had any. Tom’s lips remained sealed. His 
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eyes were cast upon the sanded floor. Two or three times he was 
going to speak, and then stopped short, and looked out of the win- 
dow, of which the sash was raised. The honeysuckle which ram- 
bled over the house, creeping in at every chamber, blossoming over 
the eaves, binding-together the falling shingles and the moss-grown 
roof, and clasping the whole cottage in its sweet embrace, strayed 
into the room, and filled it with its excessive perfume. Indeed, the 
window could not be closed but its branches must be thrust out with 
violence, always to steal back again, bringing the sweet-briar with 
it, whose leaves are tinct with so delicate a fragrance after vernal 
showers. ‘Tom’s every sense was enslaved; and listening to the 
song of the birds, he still continued to look out of the window of 
the cottage into the grove which embosomed it. For a cottage is 
nothing without the shade of some forest-trees, as trees are of less 
value without the music of birds. But a fair form and a kind heart 
is the charm which hallows and blesses and consecrates all — cot- 
tage, and birds, and trees! Who would not sigh to possess all, 
if it were possible? But sighing avails nothing; so Tom sum- 
moned all his boldness, and looking around him stealthily, while he 
prepared for a passionate burst of affection: ‘ Mary-Ann,’ said he, 
‘I wish-t you’d marry me!’ 

He did not dare to look up and ante-date his doom. He listened. 
Did his ears deceive him, or was it those sweet lips which answered, 
‘Never!’? He mistrusted that he was deluded by a false echo; so 
he put the question with a greater fervor, and hearkened with a 
more attentive ear. Then, with a quick petulance, like two claps 
of thunder coming one after another, he heard the dreary words : 
‘Never '—NEVER!’ 

He was confounded. He was an outcast among the sweetest 
scenes of nature ; compelled to hear the very pigeons cooing on the 
eaves, and, unpartaking, to witness the universal passion and 
acknowledgment of love. He struggled hard to say somewhat in 
self-extenuation, but the attention of his cruel fair one was attracted 
another way. Hark! from without, and beneath the windows, a 
confused murmuring, as of many small voices, accompamied with 
tinkling sounds, the beating of brazen kettles, the striking as of 
cymbals, and the charivari of rude instruments. Mary-Ann arose 
hastily, courtesied as she retired, and said with a pleasant smile : 

‘ Excuse me, Mr. Diddlemas; my bees is swarming.’ 

Tom could not stand this. He was driven to desperation. He 
sprang before her, seized her hand, and protesting with immense 
energy, ‘ Mary-Ann,’ exclaimed he, ‘I had ‘a big stone in my hat,’ 
I swon I did!’ 

This figurative allusion to his conduct on a former occasion, 
intending to convey the idea that he had been in a state of disguise, 
if understood at all, was disregarded. His offended mistress drew 
herself away from him, went out, and left him clasping the iron 
handle of a gridiron in absolute despair. An old woman came in 
to cut a brown loaf. ‘Oh! Mistress Tidygate, said Tom, ‘ Mary- 
Ann do n’t treat me well!’ 
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Without the cottage, the din waxes yet louder. Sauce-pans contin- 
ually drummed upon, gong-like kettles, and the shrill dissonance of 
whistles, combine to please the queen-bee’s ear. She has gone out 
of the hive with her whole suite. Her tumultuous people are exci- 
ted in mid air; they range not in arrowy lines, as when they forage 
for flowers; but hither, thither, upward, ever returning, guided by 
her motions, attentive to her slightest will. They rally round her, 
they cling to her, they obediently follow, whether, unmindful of the 
mortal din, she flies away to the far-off forests, or to the clefts of the 
rock, or whether she leads them to the willow pastures, to the 
meadowy margins of streams, or to the apple-orchards, blossoming 
in the fulness of their vernal prime. Vivat Regina! When she 
has established her sceptre, and sends them forth to do her errands, 
they falter not on the wings of loyal love. They go forth to collect 
the richest treasures for their queen, toiling like laborers for the 
golden ore in the unfailing mines of sweetness. Theirs is a gov- 
ernment monarchical in its features, but better than human in its 
well-adjusted parts and its exact economy; which vies with any on 
earth in loyalty to the sovereign; which imposes just burdens on 
the populace, and inflicts punishment on the drones; and although 
it sends its harmless banditti into all fields, (no by-paths so intricate 
as to escape detection, and no cells so deep-hidden as to protect 
their stores,) yet it lays its taxes so equitably on the wealth of flow- 
ers, that while it fills its treasuries to overflowing, it commits no 
robbery; it takes neither fragrance from the honeysuckle nor beauty 
from the rose. 

Tom knew something from reading and experience of the habits 
of bees. He went out, and looked on sulkily at a distance, while 
the business of hiving them was going on. The swarm settled at 
last among the twisted boughs of an apple-tree, whence they could 
with difficulty be dislodged. Mary-Ann, who acted a fearless part, 
had thrown a white apron over her head to protect her face, and 
stood upon tip-toe, holding a hive to receive them as they should be 
shaken down. They are driven from the tree; few comparatively 
are lodged in the box; they swarm in, the air, and cover the apron, 
crawling over it in all directions. It is removed, and ah! what a 
spectacle! A dark mass hangs upon the ’kerchief which enwraps 
the throat of Mary-Ann, and crowds are thronging the same way, 
continually increasing its bulk. Should a few only, by the slightest 
volition, dart out their venomous stings, she would cease to breathe. 
The spectators look on with blank dismay, where instant decision 
is required., Tom Van Diddlemas, with eager haste, comes up and 
commands them to keep at a distance with their hot breaths. 
‘Don’t move an inch, Mary-Ann!’ said he, in a most peremptory 
voice ; ‘don’t you speak a word; don’t you stir from where you be, 
or you’m dead!’ He then, with a very painful interest, commenced 
searching for the queen-bee, and in a little while discovered her, as 
she attempted to elude his observation and escape into the crowd. 
He immediately seized her, and a large portion of the common 
people with her, and conducted them into the hive. 
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Now the scene began to change for one of joy and gratitude. 
The loyal bees, missing their queen, rapidly detached themselves 
and left the spot; and in a few minutes not one remained behind. 
Tom Van Diddlemas seized the hand of Mary-Ann, and led her, 
pale and agitated, into the house. He himself showed signs of 
emotion; but as soon as he could speak, he cast himself passion- 
ately upon the place which the bees had left, and declared by all 
which was of good report that he never truly loved another; that 
the adventures in which he had indulged were but the unaccountable 
fancies of his youthful time, stimulated by intoxication, and repented 
of when over; and that he was fixed and unalterable in his first 
love. He looked up to read the influence of this soft persuasion. 
Serene forgiveness sat upon the brow of Mary-Ann. A few tears 
were in her eyes, which soon sparkled with smiles. Tom bent 
down and exacted a millebasian tribute, if I may be permitted to 
make use of such a word, inflicting kisses which were henceforth to 
be exclusively his own, imprinted like royal Bibles, cwm privilegio. 
He went out and walked under the flowery hedge, or rather, as was 
usual with him when a walk could not keep pace with his too joy- 
ful, fluttering pulse, he ran. He wanted a fnend into whose ears 
he might pour the tale of his success. 

Just then a rumbling of wheels was heard; and turning an angle 
of the lane, a small wagon, piled high with square boxes, appeared 
in sight. ‘Oh, Hummins!’ exclaimed Tom, springing forward, and 
clasping the hand of that amiable gentleman with warmth; ‘oh, 
Hummins! if it wasn’t for bees! ; 

He was unable to say more, for rapture; but what he meant to 
express was merely this, that were it not for those little laborers, he 
never should have tasted the sweet honey of domestic delight. 

A few months passed happily away; but before the sickle was 
laid at the root of the yellow harvest, Tom Van Diddlemas was 
married to Mary-Ann. She was an orphan, living with an old aunt, 
and the cottage in which she dwelt, with the surrounding manor, 
were all her own. But although it had devolvd upon her to over- 
look her heritage, and to assume the command which naturally 
belongs to men, she never suffered it to fall into ‘the portion of 
weeds or outworn fences.’ To her native energy were added the 
charms of beauty, and true goodness of heart; and with such, Tom 
was sure of a happiness outlasting a short honey-moon, and promis- 
sing to endure for a long life. By virtue of his relationship, he 
took charge of the farm for Mary-Ann. If the crops before were 
regularly sown, the routine of labor was not now less punctually 
observed. The occasion of Tom’s former idleness was a too great 
adoration of beauty, and the want of having his affections fixed. 
The first thing which he did was to buy a new yoke of oxen and 
to cut a stout ox-goad from the woods; and as the smooth-cut sod 
rolled from the sharp share of the plough, and his loud ‘ Ge-hoy!’ 
was borne to the adjacent homestead on the breeze, the old people 
regarded its echoes as an earnest of his prosperity in the world. 
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His wife took charge of the dairy, as before, and the chum already 
spoken of was brought to that perfection of machinery, that the 
former result was now accomplished by the astonishingly small 
power of one eighth of a dog. 

Perhaps nothing more remains to us now, than to paint the usual 
picture of rustic peace ; in summer the abounding store, in winter 
the cheerful fire. But it little mattered if occasional disappoint- 
ment was felt, from which no lot is exempt. Icicles may hang 
upon the same bough with the sweet May-blossoms; crops may 
disappoint the promise of the early spring; the tempest may pros- 
trate the standing corn; the buds may never ripen into perfect 
fruit; clouds may lower and storms threaten; but the man who 
enters a home where affection with open arms receives him at the 
threshold, can fly to a refuge which is safe from petty griefs, and to 
a repose too deep and tranquil to be disturbed. Thomas Van Did- 
dlemas never relaxed from an industry which was necessary to 
keep his possessions in order, or to increase his wealth, or to add to 
his stability of character; but advancing day by day in the respect 
of good citizens, remained true to his own home and fireside, blest 
with the unfailing love of Mary-Ann. 
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BY H. W. ROCEWELL 


’T 1s a green spot fenced in by rustling trees, 
And pine-shrubs, in whose shade the wild-bird chirps 
Merrily in the noontide. Here the wild 
Luxuriant ivy lifts its javelin-leaf, 

And briers grow up amid th’ embroidered brake, 
And the tall elder hangs its berries out 

To blacken in the sunshine. Flowers are here 
Among the sunny ridges ; clover-blooms, 

And wild moss-roses reddening the young grass ; 
And here the black-berry shows its purple fruit, 
When the light haze of August faintly veils 
The distant mountains. 


When thy heart is vexed 
With the confusion of the thoughtless world ; 
When thou art sickened of humanity, 
Or burdened with the many ills of life, 
Here let thy footsteps tend ; for thou shalt find 
Amid the quiet of this hallowed spot 
An eloquence, and sweet morality, 
Which shall beget within thee fresher thoughts 
And firmer fortitude. Come hither, when 
The misty noontide burns in the blue hills, 
And the flowers faint amid the grassy tombs, 
And by the road-side. Through this winding lane, 
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Whose dark and yielding soil is marked, mid way, 
With ruts and hoof-prints, dandelions grow, 
And gold-eyed daisies of the spring-tide crowd 
Upon the beaten foot-path. Here the gray 
And stately mullein shows its flannel-leaf, 
And lifts its saffron blossoms. Butterflies, 
Yellow as gold, are here amid the ooze, 
Disporting in the sunshine ; and beyond, 
Wide fields of corn are seen, and cottages 

And meadows, over which the soft wind runs 
With a faint, fitful murmur. °T is a spot 

Shut out from the great thoroughfares of men; 
The highway to the Country of the Dead, 
Where one by one the lovely are brought in, 
And laid in their last slumber! 


’ As I tread 
This barky path, white to the very edge 
With nodding clover, I behold the graves 
Of those who were borne hither long ago 
To moulder in the charnel. Reverend men, 
Whose lives were full of faith, and they whom Death 
Smote in a greener age, while life was full 
Of promise for the future ; dark-eyed youth, 
And manhood in the glory of his prime, 
All, all lie here in silence! I behold 
The long dark gate through which, with struggling steps, 
The uncovered bearers of the dead bore in 
The polished coffin. Is it here they lie, 
And are none left save me to muse upon 
Their many virtues? Where are they who wept 
Beside these heaped-up graves? Who saw the rough 
Pine box receive the rich mahogany, 
And heard the last words spoken? They are gone 
To mingle in the vanities of life, 
To follow mad ambition, and to seek 
The customs and the pleasures of the world, 
As if no warning from the spirit-land 
Had e’er given note of their mortality ! 


And who shall say who next of all that move 

In yonder thoroughfares, shall join that train 

Which hath gone down to slumber? Who may tell 
The limits of his life’s brief history, 

Or say, ‘I still am young, and therefore Death 

Will find me not until a green old age 

Hath touched my head with silver?’ Come and read 
The homilies which Love hath chiselled here 

Upon the gleaming marble! Let the dead 

Make answer to thy boast ; for yet a few 

Short years, and thou shall lie as low as they 

Beneath the grass and sunshine! Flowers shall bloom 
Above thy head, the sweetest flowers of spring; 

And Winter here shall chide the hooded night 

With the rough roar of tempests. Thou, meanwhile, 
Shalt feed the long white coffin-worm, that crawls 
Lazily o’er thy stone-cold skeleton, 

By all but him uncared-for and forgotten ! 


LITERABY NHOTICAZS. 


Retrospective Criticism. THE ANNALS OF THE ParisH. By Jonn Gatt. Edinburgh and 
London: W1LLiamM BLacKwoop AND Sons. 


‘Wuen the ‘ Annals of the Parish’ was published,’ said a friend and correspon- 
dent in a recent letter to the Editor,* ‘ I happened to be in Edinburgh, and procured 
one of the first copies from BLackwoop’s office, which, after reading, I lent out 
to my family. It was well said of these sketches, that no one among the living or 
dead could have written them, except the author himself. Mr. Gauv’s intellect 
was at this time ‘ towering in its pride of place ;’ his health had experienced none 
of those shocks which toward the close of his life brought his manly frame to the 
lowest level of poor humanity, nor had the troubles of the world disturbed the 
brightness of his imagination.’ Poor Gait! Many of our readers will remember 
the touching lines which he penned for the Knickersocker just before his death, 
and the last which he ever wrote for the press. The letter which accompanied 
them was written in staggering characters. He had already been stricken with 
paralysis, ‘could only mutter when he tried to speak,’ and was almost helpless. 
He could with truth adopt the language of his old parish clergyman: ‘In writing 
this final record, the very sound of my pen admonishes me that my life is a bur- 
den on the back of flying Time, which he will soon be obliged to lay down in his 
great store-house, the grave. The darkened windows of my sight show that night 
is coming on, while deafness, like a door fast barred, has shut out all the pleasant 
sounds of this world, and enclosed me as it were in a prison, even from the voices 
of my friends.’ It is not so much however of the author of the ‘Annals of the 
Parish’ that we purpose now to speak, as of the work itself; a production which 
deserves to have a thousand readers where it has now one in America; and which, 
aside from the interest of its humble incidents, is characterized in its style by the 
quiet beauty and elegant simplicity of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield” The title of the 
book sufficiently sets forth its character. It contains the simple annals of a small 
country parish, in one of the rural districts of Scotland, and its dramatis persone 
are mainly the inhabitants of the ‘clachan,’ or village, in which the gentle histo- 
rian’s lot is cast. We proceed at once, and without regard to consecutive order, to 
present a few extracts. We have many a fair reader, we dare say, who will fully 
appreciate and heartily rejoice in the retribution which was visited upon the 
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* Partie Hows, Esquire. See Knickrrsocesr for May, 1842. 
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‘proud hussie’ who would not lend her new mantle, lest others should copy after 
it, when it would soon cease to be an attraction: 








‘ Ir happened that Miss Betty Wudrife, the daughter of an heritor, had been on a visit to some of 
her friends in Edinburgh; and being in at Edinburgh, she came out with a fine mantle, decked and 
adorned with many a riband-knot, such as had never been seen in the parish. The Lady Mac- 
adam, hearing of this grand mantle, sent to beg Miss Betty to lend it to her, to make a copy for 
young Mrs. Macadam. But Miss Betty was so vogie with her gay mantle, that she sent back 
word, it would be making it ower common; which so nettled the old courtly lady, that she vowed 
revenge, and said the mantle would not be long seen on Miss Betty. Nobody knew the meaning 
of her words; but she sent privately for Miss Sabrina, the schoolmistress, whe was aye proud of 
being invited to my lady’s, where she went on the Sabbath night to drink tea, and read Thomson’s 
Seasons and Hervey’s Meditations for her ladyship’s recreation. Between the two, a secret plot 
was laid against Miss Betty and her Edinburgh mantle ; and Miss Sabrina, in a very treacherous 
manner, for the which I afterward chided her severely, went to Miss Betty, and got a sight of the 
mantle, and how it was made, and all about it, until she was in a capacity to make another like it ; 
by which my lady and her, from old silk and satin negligées which her ladyship had worn at the 
French court, made up two mantles of the self-same fashion as Miss Betty’s, and, if possible, more 
sumptuously garnished, but in a flagrant fool way. On the Sunday morming after, her ladyship 
sent for Jenny Gaflaw, and her daft daughter Meg, and showed them the mantles, and said she 
would give them half-a-crown if they would go with them to the kirk, and take their place on the 
bench beside the elders, and, after worship, walk home before Miss Betty Wudrife. The two poor 
natural things were just transported with the sight of such bravery, and needed no other bribe; so, 
over their bits of ragged duds, they put on the pageantry, and walked away to the kirk like pea- 
cocks, and took their place on the bench, to the great diversion of the whole congregation. 

‘1 had no suspicion of this, and had prepared an affecting discourse about the horrors of war, in 
which I content with a tender hand, on the troubles that threatened families and kindred in Ame- 
rica; but all the time I was preaching, doing my best, and expatiating till the tears came into my 
eyes, I could not divine what was the cause of the inattention of my people. But the two vain 
haverels were on the bench under me, and I could not see them; where they sat, spreading their 
feathers and picking their wings, stroking down and setting right their finery, with such an air as 
no living soul could see and withstand ; while every eye in the kirk was now on them and now at 
Miss Betty Wudrife, who was in a worse situation than if she had been on the stool of repentance. 

‘Greatly grieved with the little heed that was paid to my discourse, I left the pulpit with a heavy 
heart; but when I came out into the kirk-yard, and saw the two antics linking like ladies, and aye 
keeping in the way before Miss Betty, and looking back and around in their pride and admiration, 
with high heads and a wonderful pomp, I was really overcome, and could not keep my gravity, 
but laughed loud out among the graves, and in the face of all my people; who, seeing how I was 
vanquished in that unguarded moment by my enemy, made a universal and most unreverent breach 
of all decorum, at which Miss Betty, who had been the cause of all, ran into the first open door, 
and almost fainted away with mortification.’ 


Is not the following imbued with the true spirit of a natural pathos? Taking 
his twilight walk through his little parish, the faithful shepherd hears the groan- 
ing of an aged member of his flock; ‘the croon as it were of a laden soul busy 
with the Lorp; and not to disturb the holy workings of grace,’ he pauses and 
listens : 


‘It was old Mizy Mirkland herself, sitting at the gable of the house, looking at the sun setting in 
all his glory behind the Arran hills ; but she was not praying; only moaning to herself — an oozin 
out, as it might be called, of the spirit from her heart, then grievously oppressed with sorrow, an 
heavy bodements of gray hairs and poverty. ‘ Yonder it slips awa’, she was saying, ‘ and my 
poor bairn, that’s o’er the seas in America, is maybe looking on its bright face, thinking of his hame, 
and aiblins of me, that did my best to breed him up in the fear of the Lorn; but I couldna wrestle 
wi’ what was ordained. Ay, Jock! as ye look at the sun gaun down, as many a time, when ye 
were a wee innocent laddie at my knee here, I hae bade ye look at him as a type of your Maker, ye 
will hae a sore heart; for ye hae left me in my need, when ye should hae been near at hand to help 
me, for the hard labor and industry with which I brought youup. But it’s the Lord’s will. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord, that makes us to thole the tribulations of this world, and will reward us, 
through the mediation of Jesus, hereafter.” She wept bitterly as she said this, for her heart was 
tried, but the blessing of a religious contentment was shed upon her.’ 


Of a like character with the above is the affecting ‘picture in little’ which 
ensues. The intelligence of ‘a great victory’ has reached the little ‘ clachan,’ but 
it brings to poor widow Malcolm the painful news of the death of an only son in 
the triumphant battle : 


‘| WALKED out to conduct her to her own house ; but in the way we met with a severe trial. All 
the weans were out — with napkins and kail-blades on sticks, rejoicing and triumphing in 
the glad tidings of victory. But when they saw me and Mrs. Malcolm coming slowly along, they 
guessed what had happened, and threw away their banners of joy ; and standing all up in a row, 
with silence and sadness, along the kirk-yard wall as we passed, showed an instinct of compas- 
sion that penetrated to my very soul. The poor mother burst into fresh affliction, and some of the 
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bairns into an audible weeping; and, taking one another by the hand, they followed us to her door, 
like mourners at a funeral. Never was such a sight seen in any town before. The neighbors 
came to look at it as we waiked along, and the men turned aside to hide their faces ; while the 


mothers pressed their babies fondlier to their bosoms, and watered their innocent faces with their 
tears.’ 


The character of Mr. Cayenne, an English loyalist, who had fled from America 
and settled in the ‘clachan,’ is an exceedingly life-like portrait. He is a right- 
hearted, wrong-headed man, who will not only have his own way, but his own 
way of having it; generous, but plain-spoken and blunt; who liked the good 
dominie ‘as an honest, conscientious man, though he does n’t much affect his hum- 
drum preaching.’ At first he is very much disliked for his impetuous temper; but 
he soon ingratiates himself with the villagers by many acts of disinterested kind- 
ness, which evince the native quality of his heart, and finally becomes a justice 
of the peace; in which capacity some ‘ reform’-weavers are brought before him, 


charged with certain overt acts of radicalism. What ensued will afford an inkling 
of the character of the man: 


“WueEn they were brought in, he began to ask them how they dared to think of dividing, with 
their liberty and equality of principles, his and every other man’s property in the country. The 
men answered him in a calm manner, and told him they sought no man’s property, but only their 
own natural rights; upon which he called them traitors and reformers. ‘They denied they were 
traitors, but confessed they were reformers, and said they knew not how that should be imputed to 
them as a fault, for that the greatest men of all times had been reformers. ‘ Was not,’ they said, 
‘ our Lord Jesus Curist aretormer?’ ‘And what the devil did he make of it?’ cried Mr. Cay- 
enne, bursting with passion; ‘ was he not crucified?’ I thought, when I heard these words, that 
the pillars of the earth sank beneath me, and that the roof ot the house was carried away ina 
whirlwind. ‘The drums of my ears crackit, blue starns danced before my sight, and I was fain to 
leave the house and hie me home to the manse, where I sat down in my study, like a stupified crea- 
ture, awaiting what would betide. Nothing, however, was found against the weaver lads ; but I 


never from that day could look on Mr. Cayenne as a Christian, though surely he was a true 
government-man.’ 


That the reader may see how true a ‘government-man’ he was, and how strong 
his ruling passion was to the last, we annex the account of his last hours : 


‘Mr. CAYENNE was sitting in his easy chair, with a white cotton night-cap on his head, and a 
illow at his shoulders to keep him straight. But his head had fallen down on his breast, and he 
reathed like a panting baby. His legs were swelled, and his feet rested on a footstool. His face, 

which was wont to be the color of a peony rose, was of a yellow hue, with a patch of red on each 
cheek like a wafer; and his nose was shirpit and sharp, and of an unnatural purple. Death was 
evidently fighting with nature for the possession of the body. ‘ Heaven have mercy on his soul! ? 
said I to myself, as I sat down beside*him. 

* When | had been seated some time, the power was given him to raise his head as it were a-jee ; 
and he looked at me with the tail of his eye, which I saw was glittering and glassy. ‘ Doctor,’ for 
he always called me doctor, though I am not of that degree, ‘ I am glad to see you,’ were his words, 
uttered with some difficulty. 

** How do you find yourself, Sir?’ I replied, in a sympathizing manner. 

‘* Damned bad,’ said he, as if I had been the cause of his suffering. I was daunted to the very 
heart to hear him in such an unregenerate state ; but after a short pause I addressed myself to him 
again, saying, that ‘I hoped he would soon be more at ease ; and he should bear in mind that the 
Lord chasteneth whom he loveth.’ 

‘* The devil take such love!’ was his awful answer, which was to me as a blow on the forehead 
with a mell. However, I was resolved to do my duty to the miserable sinner, let him say what he 
would. Accordingly I stooped toward him with my hands on my knees, and said in a compas- 
sionate voice : ‘ It’s very true, Sir, that you are in great agony; but the goodness of God is without 
bound.’ 

‘* Curse me if I think so, doctor!’ replied the dying uncircumcised Philistine. But he added at 
whiles, his breathlessness being grievous, and often broken by a sore hiccup, ‘ I am, however, no 
saint, as you know, doctor; so I wish you to put in a word for me, doctor; for you know that in 
these times, doctor, it is the duty of every good subject to die a Christian.’ 

‘ This was a poor account of the state of his soul ; but it was plain I could make no better o’t, by 
entering into any religious discourse or controversy with him, he being then in the last gasp; so I 
knelt down and prayed for him with great sincerity, imploring the Lorp, as an awakening sense of 
grace to the dying man, that it would please him to lift up, though it were but for the season of a 
minute, the chastening hand which was laid so heavily upon his aged servant; at which Mr. 
CaYENNE, as ifindeed the hand had been then lifted, cried out: ‘ None of that stuff, doctor! you 
know that I cannot call myself his servant!’ 

‘ Was ever a minister in his prayer so broken in upon by a perishing sinner? However, I had 
the weight of a duty upon me, and made no reply, but continued: ‘ Thou hearest, O Lorp, how he 
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confesses his unworthiness! Let not thy compassion, therefore, be withheld, but verify to him the 
words that I have spoken in faith, of the boundlessness of thy goodness, and the infinite multitude 
of thy tender mercies.’ I then calmly but sadly sat down, and presently, as if my prayer had 
been heard, relief was granted; for Mr. Cayenne raised his head, and giving me a queer look, 
said, ‘ That last clause of your petition, doctor, was well put, and I think too it has been granted, 
for J am easier; ’ adding, ‘ I have no doubt, doctor, given much offence in the world, and oftenest 
when I meant to do good; but I have wilfully injured no man; and as God is my judge, and his 
goodness, you say, is so great, he may perhaps take my soul into his holy keeping.’ In saying 
which words, Mr. Cayenne dropped his head upon his breast, his breathing ceased, and he was 
wafted away out of this world with as little trouble as a blameless baby.’ 


Although a man of a guileless heart, and a spiritual simplicity that would be 
ornamental in a child, ‘a sound began to spread in the parish’ at one period, that 
the good old dominie had unlawfully coveted his own maid-servant, long before 
the twelve months and a day had expired after the date of the second Mrs. Bat- 
WHIDDER’s interment. ‘Some there were, for backbiting appertaineth to all con- 
ditions, that jealoused and wondered if he had nota finger in the pie ;’ but ‘the 
hand of Providence was visible’ in the triumphant result : 


‘ We had the latheron summoned before the session, and was not long of making her confess that 
the father was Nichol Snipe, Lord Glencairn’s gamekeeper; and both her and Nichol were obliga- 
ted to stand in the kirk: but Nichol was a graceless reprobate, for he came with two coats, one 
buttoned behind him, and another buttoned before him, and two wigs of my lord’s, lent him by the 
valet-de-chamer; the one over his face, and the other in the right way ; and he stood with his face 
to the church-wall. When I saw him from the pulpit, I said to him: ‘ Nichol, you must turn your 
face toward me!’ At the which he turned round to be sure, but there he presented the same show 
as his back. I was confounded, and did not know what to say, but cried out with a voice of anger : 
‘ Nichol! Nichol! if ye had been a’ back, ye wouldna hae been there this day ;’ which had such an 
effect on the whole congregation, that the poor fellow suffered afterward more derision than if I had 
rebuked him in the manner prescribed by the session.’ 


Remark how the rare presence of a Muscovy duck in the ‘ clachan’ arrests the 
attention of the observant dominie, and with what quiet humor he tells the story 
of a sad mishap which befel it : 


‘Ir was a tractable and homely beast; the first of the kind we had ever seen, and many thought 
it was of the goose species, only with short, bowly legs. ‘There happened to be a sack of beans in 
our stable, and Lady Macadam’s hens and fowls, which were not overly fed at home, through the 
inattention of her servants, being great stravaigers for their meat, in passing the door went in to 
pick, and the Muscovy, seeing a hole in the bean-sack, dabbled out a crapful before she was dis- 
turbed. The beans swelled on the poor bird’s stomach, and her crap bellied out like the kyte of a 
Glasgow magistrate, until it was just a sight to be seen with its head back on its shoulders. The 
bairns of the clachan followed it up and down, crying, ‘ The lady’s muckle jock ’s aye growing big- 
ger,’ till every heart was wae for the creature. me thought it was afflicted with a tympathy, and 
others that it was the natural way for such like ducks to cleck their young. In short, we were all 
concerned ; and my lady, having a great opinion of Miss Sabrina’s skill, had a consultation with 
her on the case, at which Miss Sabrina advised that what she called the Caesarean operation should 
be tried, which she herself performed accordingly, by opening the creature’s crap, and taking out 
as many beans as filled a mutchkin stoup, after which she sewed it up, and the Muscovy went its 
way to the water-side and began to swim, and was as jocund as ever ; insomuch that in three days 
after it was quite cured of all the consequences of its surfeit.’ 


Not many months after the death of his second wife, the good pastor sets about 
looking for another, his daughter being grown up and marriageable, and himself far 
down in the vale of years, and expecting ere long to feel some of the penalties of 
old age, though ‘still a hale and sound man.’ ‘ Upon this important concern,’ says 
he, ‘I reflected as I may say in the watches of the night ; and considering the cir- 
cumstances of my situation, I saw it would not do for me to look out for an overly 
young woman, nor yet for an elderly maiden ; ladies of that sort being liable to 
possess strong-set peculiarities. I therefore resolved that my choice should lie 
among widows of a discreet age. Accordingly I fixed my purpose on Mrs. Nv- 
GENT, the relic of a professor in the university of Glasgow, both because she was 
a well-bred woman, without any children, and because she was held in great esti- 
mation by all who knew her.’ He pays her a visit soon after, and is altogether 
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pleased with her, and her careful, tidy ways, but ‘says nothing of business.’ At 
length he invites the widow to his own house to dine with Dr. Dinwippig, (‘a 
gleg man, of a jocose nature, who is disposed to be very mirthful with him,) his 
wife, and himseif, being ‘ determined to knock the nail on the head without farther 


delay.’ The company came, as invited ; and at dinner the courtship advances ‘ by 
easy stages :’ 


‘ NoTHING extraordinary was seen; but in cutting up and helping a hen, Dr. Dinwiddie put one 
wing on Mrs. Nugent’s plate, and the other wing on my plate, and said, ‘ There have been greater 
miracles than these two wings flying together ;’ which was a sharp joke, that caused no litle merri- 
ment at the expense of Mrs. Nugent and me. I, however, to show that I was none daunted, laid a 
leg also on her plate, and took another on my own, saying in the words of the reverend doctor, 
‘ There have been greater miracles than that these two iegs should lie in the same nest ;’ which was 
thought a very clever come-off ; and at the same time I gave Mrs. Nugenta kindly nip on her sonsy 
arm, which was breaking the ice in as pleasant a way as could be. In short, before any thing 
passed between ourselves on the subject, we were set down for a trysted pair; and this being the 
case, we were married as soon as a twelvemonth and a day had passed from the death of the sec- 
ond Mrs. Balwhidder ; and neither of us have had occasion to rue the bargain. It is however but 
a piece of justice due to my second wife to say, that this was not a little owing to her good manage- 


ment; for she had left such a well-plenished house, that her successor said we had nothing to do 
but to contribute to one another’s happiness.’ 


Our space admonishes us that it is time we had drawn this notice to a close ; a 
hint which we take, pausing only to give another to some of our enterprising pub- 
lishers ; namely, that a cheap American edition of the ‘Annals of the Parish’ would 


not only supply a desideratum, but we think would ‘put money in the purse’ of 
those who should undertake it. 


An Appress BY Hoy. R. M. Cnartron, before the Phi Delta and Thalian Societies of Oglethorpe 
University, in November, 1842. 


We welcome this well-written Address on several accounts; but especially, 
because it assumes what we conceive to be the true ground, in relation to a custom 
concerning which public opinion, at the South as well as the North, has within a 
comparatively brief period undergone a very important change ; insomuch that the 
remarks of the Edinburgh Review may now be assumed to express the prevailing 
sentiment ; namely, that ‘the benefits of duelling are not at all comparable to its 
evils ; that society is strong enough and civilized enough to do without it now; that 
it is no longer any safe-guard to it; but that on the contrary, it is often used as a 
means for stifling inquiry, upholding the dissolute, or reinstating the guilty; and that 
it is contrary to all experience, in all quarters of the world where it has prevailed, 
that the practice has ever refined the manners of a people.’ But hear a Southern 
gentleman, high in the civic and judicial stations of a‘ chivalric’ State, upon this 
theme : 


‘Wat a mad, what a terrible course is that which the world calls chivalry! What a strange, 
inconsistent, savage custom is the modern duel! With the most awful threatenings of Gop’s 
wrath hanging over its perpetrators; with the powerful prohibition of man’s law against it; with 
every feeling of benevolence opposed to it; with not one virtuous ingredient mixed up with its evil 
and malignant passions; it overcomes the principle and the courage of man, and brings him to his 
grave, a murderer and an outcast from the kingdom of Gop. It is indeed a strange anomaly. 
Ordinarily, we look for public opinion in the laws of a country ; and what we find on the pages of 
the statute-book, we are warranted in concluding is placed there by the opinion and the consent of 
the people, or of those who make the laws, But in this case we have two public opinions ; both 
emanating from the same persons ; both confirmed by the highest tribunals; both armed with the 
most terrific and appalling sanctions, and both precisely opposite to each other; the one forbidding 
the combat, calling those who engage in it felons, and threatening them with the gallows and the 
prison-bar; the other, urging the poor deluded victim on, holding up to his unwilling gaze the 
world’s rebuke, the scorn of the populace, the contempt of the self-called chivalric. Which voice 
shall he listen to? which note from the same lips shall he heed? Poor human nature! why ask? 
He puts aside the fear of Gop; he looks unheeding at the felon’s garb, and the murderer’s death, 
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and rushes, mad with fear, with the worst kind of fear, the dread of poor mortals like himself, to the 
perpetration of a deed that will cast despair into his heart, and dishonor upon his grave ; that will 
send him into eternity reeking with his own blood, the instrument of his own destruction, the 
destroyer of his own soul! And this is ‘ chivalry!’ The most miserable cowardice that can exist, 
is the fear of man’s opinion. Courage is an innate, anational principle ; itis the general rule, and 
timidity is the exception. -Man is born brave. It is a mere physical quality. possessed by the brutes 
in quite as much perfection as by mortals. Itis no singular spectacle to behoid the soldier rushing 
up to the cannon’s mouth; to see the avaricious encountering the poisonous atmosphere of the 
tropics; the hardy and the heedless sporting with life, as if it could be renewed at pleasure. You 
may find physical courage in almost every man ; and where you do not find it, youcan make it. You 
may train the body to encounter all kinds of danger undismayed ; and if I am correct in these asser- 
tions, and your own sense will tell you that lam, why should it be necessary for you to violate all 
law, to trample upon all feeling, to sacrifice every benevolent motive, in order that you may prove 
that you possess a quality, concerning which none but the ignorant or malicious will doubt?’ 


The evils of the barbarous practice of duelling are strongly and faithfully pre- 
sented in this view of the subject; and the argument will derive additional force 
from the position and character of its exponent. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY, AND OTHER Poems. By Josepu L.Cuester. In one volume. pp. 132. 
New-York: Saxton anp MILEs. Boston: Saxton, Peikce anpD COMPANY. 


‘To his Wire (not knowing a better friend) the author dedicates this book ;’ 
and truth to say, as a sample of her husband’s poetical talent, to say nothing of the 
promise which it holds forth of future excellence on the part of the writer, the 
volume is altogether worthy of her acceptance and that of the public. The poem 
which gives the title to the book appeared in the Knickersockenr for January, 
and has been very generally commended. The remainder of the volume is occu- 
pied with briefer lyrics, some of which have their faults, certainly, but in all of 
which there are marks of a veritable taste and a pleasing imagination, and evidence 
of an eye that sees and a heart that feels the beautiful in nature, and the bright, 
tender, or sorrowful in humanity. The volume is clad in a dress well befitting its 
contents. The following thoughtful lines are all for which we can find space: 


‘Tay not wholly die! The green-leaved tree 
May by the lightning’s fearful stroke be rent; 
Its lordly trunk may to the earth be bent, 

And die — but there is no such death for me. 


* The violet, that lifts its modest head, 
Wet with the dew-drops of the opening morn, 
Ere night may lie upon the sward uptorn, 
And fairies sing a requiem o’er the dead. 


* The wild gazelle, whose bright and melting eye 
Seems to bespeak a human soul beneath, 
May lie a stricken corse upon the heath, 

Ere one day’s sun can pass athwart the sky. 


As the tree falleth it shall rest for aye, 
When the flower droops it will not bloom again ; 
Nor shall the bird, by some rude archer slain, 
Awake and sing — but J may never die! 


- 


‘ Though through my veins the blood may cease to fly ; 
Though from my eye the lustre may depart, 
And the quick pulses stop within the heart ; 
Yet, ev’n in death, I cannot wholly die! 


‘Is there no region where the bird may flee, 
When the fell shaft is plunged within its breast, 
Up mid the summer clouds, and ever rest? 

None for the bird — and yet there’s one for me! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Earty Writines or Roxsert C. Sanps: Seconp Notice.— We promised 
in our last number again to ‘open the budget’ with which we had been kindly 
favored by an intimate friend of the late lamented Sanps; and we proceed, with a 
pleasure which we are sure will be shared by our readers, to fulfil that pledge. We 
shall commence our selections with a few mosaic passages from an admirable 
humorous sketch, entitled ‘The Height of Impudence, which was offered to the 
‘Talisman’ annual, but for some reason or other, or the lack of one, not inserted. 
It afterward found a place, under the nom de plume of ‘James Isaacs,’ in one of 
this class of ‘painted bladders,’ when their price and rarity precluded their circu- 
lation beyond a favored few. The incidents of the story are somewhat grotesque, 
but yet ‘ thrilling to a delirious pitch.” Mr. Amaziau Fuin7,a slightly hen-pecked 
individual, ‘an obedient husband, and easily pacified with a good reason, or no rea- 
son at all, when he got it from his wife,’ came home one night and found a far bet- 
ter fire than had ever before gladdened his parlor, blazing on the hearth. ‘Two 
spermaceti candles, long kept for ornament and not for use, were dispensing their 
radiance beautifully. There was light, and too much of it; for right in front of 
the fire, with his back to Fi1n7, sat the strangest figure his eyes ever beheld. The 
Phantom was using for a spit-box the curiously painted China jar, which his wife’s 
aunt had left in her will, and which had been ‘immemorially,’ that is to say, for 
seven years, the pride of Mrs. Frint’s mantel-piece. That mantel-piece was now 
singularly adorned with two very muddy old over-shoes, one hanging on each side 
from a branch of a brass ornament; while an old greasy hat, with a brim whose 
circumference was as large as that of a corn-basket, depended between them from 
the nail that supported the picture of Frint’s grandfather. Other desecrations 
seemed to have taken place; but the visible objects in his back parlor were pre- 
sented to him just as those on the road are to the traveller in a dark night by a 
flash of lightning. 

‘ Heavens and earth! what were his feelings when the Eidolon before the fire 
slowly turned round, and fixed him with its calm, cold, fascinating gaze! It bore 
the semblance of extreme and unnatural longevity. It was dressed in a butternut- 
colored suit, of antique fashion and coarse fabric, a red waistcoat and thick mix- 
colored hose, and had accommodated its feet with a new pair of embroidered 
slippers, belonging to Fi1nt himself, its brogues having been hung up to illustrate 
the mantel-piece, as before stated. -Around its neck something of different colors 
was curiously twisted like a cable, and knotted under the left ear. Certain singu- 
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lar spots in this cravat looked like eyes, and had a fearful effect. It had a red 
worsted night-cap on its head, with a black tassel on the top. No hair was visible 
beneath it; but a long cue, fastened with an eel-skin, stuck out in front, over the 
right shoulder. It was chewing the Indian weed, and liberally bestowed the juice 
in every direction, with great energy and impartiality, on the carpet, hearth, chim- 
ney-piece, etc. The self-constituted bien-venu stretched out his legs leisurely, put- 
ting one foot against the chimney-piece and the other on the family Bible, which 
reposed on a little table, much respected as the depository of all Mrs. Fiinv’s 
working apparatus and knick-knacks; at the same time he contrived to shift 
another small table, which was at arm’s-length from him, in front of the fire. 
Presently the Abomination took out its quid, and giving it an emphatic toss, plas- 
tered it over a rose, in a picture drawn by Mrs. Fiint when she was at school, and 
which now ornamented the wall opposite to the old man.’ 

Such was the ‘Appearance ;’ and when the terrified Amaztan had obeyed his 
request for brandy-and-water, and was stammering out a desire to know what his 
business could be with him, he was interrupted with: ‘ Listen to me, young man, 
if you please. You are at the expense of fire-wood, and light, and this brandy, 
such as itis. I will not put you to the additional expense of conversation. I was 
a friend of your grandf’ther, slurring the penult ‘Do you want to see him?’ 
Furnt looked at the old hat. ‘Not that miserable daub!’ said the Phenomenon, 
rising in apparent choler, and removing his hat. ‘Do you call that your grand- 
f’ther? Psha! Ill show you how he looked.’ So saying, he took some cinders 
from the hearth, and delineated with them a monstrous pair of black whiskers on 
the pale cheeks of Fiint’s ancestor. Then making a mark in both eyes, which 
made each squint in a different direction, he observed in a tone of indignation : 
‘There now, that does look something like old Peter Fiinr. But,’ replacing the 
hat, ‘that isn’t what I mean. Shall I bring your grandf’ther up, Sir; shall we 
have him up?’ stamping violently on the floor. ‘ No-o-o!’ exclaims Amaziau ; 
but the Anonymous plucked out the tongs which he had thrust into the fire, ‘ and 
rising, made a circle with its red hot extremities round a sheepish-looking lion in 
the rug, which Mrs. Frinr had purchased but a few days before. At the same 
time he lighted a whole bunch of matches at once in the candle, and whirled them 
in fiery spirals and other curves over his head, muttering words in a strange tongue.’ 
The piteous imploring of his victim, however, disarms the Magician. ‘ He threw 
the matches in the fire, whirled the tongs three times round the ceiling, delineating 
upon it something like the zodiac of Denderah ; then spreading the legs of the tongs 
wide, and laying them across the table, he resumed his seat,’ and opened his busi- 
ness ; commencing with: 

‘Iam an old man; and my time is short. During the revolutionary war I and 
your grandf’ther were friends. He was a private and I was an adjutant in the 
corps of musicianers, when the army lay at Valley-Forge. Silence, Sir! Sit up, 
and look more like a soldier and a gentleman, for the credit of your grandf’ther!’ 
The old Dictator goes on to say, that Wasutnerton directed him one stormy night, 
when the wind blew from every quarter, to go out of the lines on an important 
confidential mission, taking with him one such trustworthy person as he might 
think proper to select, to assist him in the service. ‘I selected your grandf’ther,’ 
continues the Shape, ‘ though I was an adjutant, and he only a private ; and though 
he often acted like a fool, was sadly given to lying, and would steal whenever he 
had an opportunity, yet I had a personal regard for him, as he was in the habit of 
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paying strict obedience to my orders and advice. We left the camp at midnight, 
when all was silent, having the pass-word. ,I went in the direction I proposed 
taking, and your revered grandf’ther trotted barefoot behind me, at a respectful dis- 
tance. In those times which tried men’s soles, AMaz1auH, we had no such luxu- 
ries as you are now indulged with. We had no comfortable stout shoes to march 
in during the day-time ; nor could we at night hang them up, like mine up there, 
to dry gradually, without being scorched, and put on such easy slippers as these. 
But as I was saying, we left the camp at midnight, and might have proceeded about 
half a mile, when our path led past a farm-yard. I heard a cackling from one of 
the out-houses, and turning my head, saw your grandf’ther crawling on all fours 
toward it. I immediately went back, seized him by the collar, and dragged him 
onward a hundred yards or more, until we were out of the reach of observation ; 
when I threatened to blow his brains out with a pistol which I had with me, if he 
attempted any of his old tricks. I told him that it was disgracing the service, and 
discreditable to my character and that of the commander-in-chief, for our confiden- 
tial agent to be robbing every hen-roost along the road. We then proceeded, your 
grandf’ther following at the same respectful distance, until we entered a pass 
between two high, rough, and perpendicular hills. 

‘Proceeding with great caution, I was suddenly struck with a very fearful 
appearance, which stood on one side of the road, at about twenty yards in advance 
of me. It was very tall and white, with a floating mantle, which covered it 
entirely, and seemed waving to and fro, with solemn and threatening gestures. I 
ordered your grandf’ther to come up, and demanded his opinion as to what the 
apparition was. Not that I wanted it, or hadn’t made up my own mind; but I 
deemed it judicious, in order to justify me in my own proceedings. The old fool 
first guessed it was moonlight, though the night was as dark as pitch ; then that it 
was a waterfall; and then that it was smoke. While he was making. these wise 
conjectures, the thing vanished. I marched boldly forward, bidding him follow. 
When we had passed the spot, and emerged into more level ground, I told him that 
we had seen a spook. In his ignorance he pretended to laugh at me. I offered to 
bet him fifty dollars, continental money, that we had seen a ghost, and that I would 
convince him of it. He took me up; and I ordered him to follow me, holding no 
farther conversation with him. It was but a few days after, that your grandf’ther, 
in climbing over an oven to get into a window, with a view of stealing a piece of 
bacon, fell down and fractured his skull. I felt sorry for his loss. I had a regard 
for him, notwithstanding all his failings. Now Amazraun, I come to the point of 
my business with you. I have seen that spectre since. I saw it on another peril- 
ous occasion, and conversed with it. When and where, I must not tell you; but [ 
have its own word that it was a ghost, and that it would have spoken to me on the 
former occasion had not your grandf’ther been present. My time is short, and | 
must settle up my accounts before I go. I calculate that continental money which 
your grandf’ther lost by our wager was worth about a dollar in hard money ; 
which, with compound interest from that time, amounts now to nine dollars three- 
and-sixpence. This you must pay me!’ 

The astounded victim appears for a single moment to hesitate ; but the Appear- 
ance threatens to call up the terrible ghost of his ‘ grandf’ther,’ which at once 
determines the course of poor Fi1nt, who proceeds to draw forth his pocket-book, 
and begins to fumble with its contents. ‘A ten-dollar bill fell on the table. Imme- 
diately a monstrous bony, brown and freckled hand, with nails long, hooked, and 
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black, was spread over it; and in the next instant the guest had thrust it in his 
pocket.’ After giving back the small change, and comforting his victim with the 
assurance that although in present haste, it was his intention to ‘call soon and 
spend the day with him,’ he takes his departure; pausing only to salute Mrs. 
Fin, whom he encounters in the hall, and upon whose unwilling lips he imprints 
a sonorous kiss, and to whom he abruptly apologizes for being compelled so soon 
to ‘tear himself from her embraces !’ 


Tue annexed translation of the beautiful lines by Cuateausriann, on the 
death of a young and lovely girl, the daughter of an aged friend, are now first 
copied from the manuscript of Mr. Sanps. The original, commencing: 


‘Il descend, ce cercueil, et les roses sans tache,’ 


and one or two translations, may be remembered by many of our readers : 


THE FAIR YOUNG GIRL AND FLOWER. 


I. 


Trre bier descends, the spotless roses too, 
The father’s tribute in his saddest hour ; 
Earth, that did’st bear them both, thou hast thy due, 
The fair young girl and flower ! 


Ir. 


Give them not back unto a world again, 
Where sorrow, pain, and agony have power, 
Where tempeste blight and suns malignant reign 
The fair young girl and flower ! , 


Itt. 


Lightly thou sleepest, young Extza ! now, 

or fear’st the oppressing heat or chilling shower ; 

They both have perished in their — glow, 
The fair young girl and flower 


Iv. 
But he, thy sire, whose furrowed cheek is pale, 
Bends, lost in sorrow, v’er thy funeral bower, 


Time o’er thy root, old Oak ! doth now assail 
The fair young girl and flower ! 


Tue literary and social confederacy of four or five congenial spirits, to which 
we alluded in our last, kept a sort of journal of their thoughts, sayings, and doings, 
which was perfectly unique in its kind. The first section opens with a playful 
letter to Mr. W , then a distinguished editor in a sister city, descriptive of the 
character of each member, drawn by each other. We annex a brief extract: ‘ You 
are a great man, which we know from your having written two great octavo books, 
though we never read them. You are also the editor of a newspaper, and must be 
a great genius on that account. We are great men too; but the world does not 
know it, because we always publish anonymously. We think that there ought to 
be a sympathy and communion between you and us, and are willing to patronize 
you, if you will get rid of some of your jacobinical notions, and turn Protestant ; 
as we cannot uphold any man who is not evangelical, as well as a man of talents ; 
and we have an orthodox Episcopal divine among us, who cannot consort with 
any but true believers. If you will do these things, and give evidence of your 
conversion, first, by coming out in your next paper in favor of King Groree and 
King Louis, and the Sultan and the Dey of Algiers, and the King of the Little Osa- 
ges ; and secondly, by being publicly baptized by Bishop Wuire, we will commu- 
nicate farther with you, and perhaps tell you something you don’t know.’ - - - We 
annex a single passage from the personal portraits ; premising that it is only the 
delineation of a particular feature in the sitter’s character : ‘He has some peculiar 
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notions on the score of marrying, which makes us tremble lest so excellent an 
original should leave no copies behind, to assert the character of good and faithful 
republicans. He looks for an ideal which we fear he will never see realized. He 
expects to unite his destinies with a woman economical without parsimony, intel- 
lectual without affectation, and beautiful without vanity. He has lately formed 
his conceptions of her person from something he saw in your paper. He insists 
on the lady’s having ‘ English head, neck, and bust; French waist; Dutch hips ; 
American legs and arms ; and Spanish feet and hands.’ The letter, which embraces 
the sketches, concludes with : ‘ Please answer by return mail, and pay the postage, 
as you know the correspondence is entirely for your own benefit.’ 

Tue annexed stanzas close a story entitled ‘Joseph ;’ a ‘stranger in a strange 
land, whose doom was sealed by the Eternal Judge, and who sank into an early 
grave, unattended by relatives, nor inquired after by friends.’ ‘ One of the senti- 
mental school of ladies,’ says Sanps, ‘on hearing the particulars, took occasion to 
write some verses, which I add, having first carefully corrected the spelling.’ This 
facetious introduction, however, did not hide from the writer’s friends the true 
paternity of these beautiful lines: 


UNWELCOMP, among unknown men, a stranger came to die ; 
The mortal sickness at his heart gleamed wildly in his eye. 

In a rude hut, on wretched straw, they laid the sufferer low, 
And blamed the tardy hand of Death, that did its work so slow. 


Tl. 


And when the spirit passed away, with idle words and loud, 
They laid him in a shallow grave, wrapped in his squalid shroud. 
Nor even the public list of those who from the earth had sped 
Told that another unknown man was numbered with the dead. 


Itt. 


Where disembodied spirits go, he passed, unwept, unknown, 
And left behind, nor name nor fame, nor tear nor funeral stone : 
One only record was there found, for vulgar eyes to scan, 
Which proved one tie had bound him to the family of man. 


Iv. 
°T was writ in foreign characters, and by a female hand, 
And breathed of constancy and love, unshaken that wouid stand ; 
But she wko traced the lines so fair, now knows not where he lies, 
And if she live, and yet be true, in vain expects and sighs ! 


v. 


For even his hasty sepulchre is now remembered not, 

And briars rank and clustering weeds have overgrown the spot : 
And never can the tale be known of who the wretch had been, 

Till, when the judgment-trump shall sound, he stand among his kin. 


In the two following fragments, the reader will perceive a capital satire upon 
that class of persons who consider all knowledge to consist in an acquaintance 
with the learned languages, and a successful imitation of the style of ‘ fashionable ’ 
novelists, par excellence, who would seem to be partly of the same opinion. The 
first is contained in a letter to the printer, and the second is taken from ‘an extract 
from a forth-coming fashionable novel :’ ‘I am powerful in all ancient and modern 
tongues, with the exception of the vernacular, which I have never studied pro- 
foundly, inasmuch as I conceive it to be but a vulgar accomplishment. I have 
given no quotations from the Russian, German, Hebrew, or modern oriental lan- 
guages, because I understand, to my great scandal, that you can’t get them printed. 
I speak nothing but Arabic in my own family, who all understand it perfectly well, 
except my youngest daughter, who has a slight tinge of the modern Greek in her 
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pronunciation.’ - - - ‘Miss Grimes was a little embarrassée, and not a little mor- 


tifiée that her mamma had so soon removed her from Mademoise!le de la JAMBONNE, 
before she had acquired a clear conception of the nice differences between the 
modern cognate dialects of the ancient Roman tongue. She was also a little emue 
when she anticipated the various feelings with which the marked attentions of 
Colonel Stannore might be viewed and spoken of by the brilliant circle around 
her. But she was tout a fait discomboblificata, when she beheld an elegant cavalier 
observing the téte-d-téte with a peculiar expression of his neckloth, which indica- 
ted that he was dégoute with the interruption,’ etc., etc. 

While on the subject of Sanps’ satires, we shall venture to quote a paragraph 
or two from the journal @ la Trollope of an Englishwoman through the Eastern 
States. Sanps hints that her credulity might in one or two instances have been 
imposed upon by designing persons, and we rather suspect as much. She embarks 
on board the packet Phebe-Ann, for Rhode-Island, and soon begins to describe 
every thing she sees in the Sound with great minuteness. One appalling incident 
is annexed : ‘ While we sat gazing on the beautiful scene around us, our attention 
was suddenly attracted by the appearance of a dark body struggling in the water. 
Twice it rose, rippled the surface by a convulsive movement, and- disappeared. 
Some unfortunate fisherman had been lost on the water. His boat had filled or 
capsized ; the fishes he had caught were restored to their native element ; and he 
had gone along for bait. His family had prepared their frugal evening meal for his 
reception ; his wife was anxiously expecting his return; and his children were 
waiting on the beach, earnestly gazing for their parent in his boat. Alas! he had 
twice sunk, and was now to rise for the last time this side eternity!’ Such was 
the instantaneous train of thought that passed through our minds, when the object 
of our attention did indeed rise; but it sprang this time quite out of the water, 
scattering the spray in every direction. It looked like a great brown hump-backed 
hog; and the captain exclaimed, with an air of great mortification: ‘It’s nothing 
but a d—d porpoise!’ - - - She is surprisingly accurate in her descriptions of 
persons and things in the metropolis. Observe: ‘ Dr. Mircue i, of New-York, 
who was deservedly regarded as the second FranKk.in, was in the dreadful battle 
which took place in Long-Island Sound between the American frigate President, 
of thirty-six guns, and the British Chesapeake, seventy-four ; he was pressed on 
board the latter, and compelled to work her guns against his countrymen. But 
when the President had succeeded in boarding the superior vessel of the enemy, 
this valiant person, quitting the side he had been forced to volunteer on, headed the 
boarders, seized the British commander by the throat, and wrested his sword from 
his hand. He then hauled down the British colors ; resisting with super-human 
strength and agility the combined opposition of all on board. For this behavior, 
Congress voted him twenty dollars. I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I believe they are not generally known.’ 

From the ‘Journal of a Day,’ kept while Mr. Sanps was pursuing the study of 
the law, we take the following characteristic passages : ‘ Read Mr. Burke’s speech 
on conciliation with America until half-past one. Mended the fire, made castles, 
and looked at Saint Paul’s to see what o’clock it was. Finished the speech, which 
I take to comprehend as much wit, eloquence, and argument, as any parliamentary 
harangue that ever was made in the House, or written for the newspapers. Won- 
der what Mr. Suerrpan’s speeches on the trial of Warren Hastines are so 
much cried up for. Imperfectly as they are reported, one expects to see some 
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sparklings of the original vein, however it may have suffered in the distillation. 
But bating the episode about filial piety, and one or two sentences beside, these 
speeches are as common-place as any thing we read ina newspaper. - - - Read 
four pages of Thucydides, containing the account of the first naval engagement 
between the Athenian ships under Phormion and the Peloponnesian fleet, together 
with the subsequent maneeuvres at the two Rhiums, till we came to the speeches 
of the generals. Having a particular aversion to the speeches in Thucydides, 
because the Greek is so bloody hard, left off reading at six, and went to tea.’ On 
his return, not finding any of the ‘ confederacy’ present, the journalist amuses him- 
self by drawing a pen-and-ink sketch of his lonely room, and its occupant, omnes 
solus, which evinces no small skill in pictorial delineation. 

Here is a pleasant specimen of a‘ Summary or Poetical Analysis’ of a poem 
by Pavut ALLEN, entitled ‘Noah.’ It is a paraphrase, we may suppose, of the 
‘argument’ over each canto: 


Turs states how Noan was quite sad * And how they came ont, one by one, 
To see what work the deluge made ; | Also the birds, when they had dune ; 
But joyful when the rain-bow came, How Noah then got out of bed, 
Calling his wife to see the same : And stroked his offspring on the head, 
How first he sent a raven out, Saying, ‘ My son, that’s a good deed, 
Who carrion ate, and screamed about, To let the cattle out to feed. 

And made such an infernal din, 


He wished again he had him in ; 
How next he eent a dove, who found 
An olive-branch upon dry ground ; 
How Noah made a speech, and sent 
Her off again — and how she went. 


* States how the Devil came to Ham, 
And told him it was all a flam 
About the world ’s being overspread ; 
How Harm believed in what he said, 
And being glad to hear that others 
Beside his father, self, and brothers 
* How upon Ararat the ark | Had not been drowned, a strain quite gay 
Stuck in the mud, when it was dark ; Began upon his harp to play; 


And how next morning they went out At which the Devil, disguised till then, 
To sacrifice, and look about. | Took his own ugly form again ; 


How Shem with a red face got up, And with his tail his legs between, 
And let the cattle out o’ the coop ; Sneaked off, and looked extremely mean.’ 


But we must hasten to close this rambling paper. The following extracts from 
one of Mr. Sanps’ letters to his warm friend and fervent admirer, the late Wituts 
Gaytorp Crark, must suffice for the second opening of our budget. It needs 
only to say in explanation, that the missive proceeds from Northampton, ( Mass..,) 
at which pleasant village the writer has arrived, in the course of a short summer 
excursion from the city: ‘I gota letter from you last week in town. It reminded 
me of sins committed, and I hope forgiven. I did receive letters from you which 
courtesy required me to answer ; and the Lorn he knows that inclination prompted 
me to do the same. In fact Idid; but not being glued to or traced on any material 


transmissible through post-offices, my responses have been inaudible and imper- 
ceptible to you. Colonel S 





having been ill, (for stones are pathic since the 
days of Orpheus and Amphion, when they danced the double-shuffle and other 
figures,) I was obliged to be in town in the mornings during all that terrible hot 
weather, which, if you were not, as I believe, colleagued with a divine, or at any 
rate with a very pious person, I should designate by epithets that would smack of 
brimstone.’ - - + ‘I have embraced the first chance of crawling off for a little 
excursion. We departed on -Wednesday afternoon, with the intention of stopping 
at Newport, and going to Bristol, Rhode-Island, where a particular friend of mine 
dispenses the Word to the Episcopalian residents, and where in pleasant weather 
there is good water to sail in all round about. It is very wet indeed. But it 
pleased Providence to make the east wind blow in such a disagreeable manner, 
that we cut Rhode-Island, Bristol, and Kina Puitip very decidedly, and made 
tracks to Boston without delay. After having ridden round about until human 
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patience could no longer stand it; wondering when the Bunker’s-Hill Monument 
would be finished ; taking another look at the Colleges, Dorchester-Heights, Quincy, 
and all the Boston lions; we started for Hartford, thinking that sleeping in the 
coach was a labor-saving contrivance, and rather a pleasing exercise. I have since 
had my doubts of the truth of either of these suppositions, and I suspect you will 
entertain them also, on reading this epistle. Yesterday I passed with great tran- 
quillity and satisfaction, riding about Hartford, a beautiful place, which I never vis- 
ited before. ‘To-morrow, by Gop’s permission, I shall get up some of the tall hills 
that I see around me. I should attempt it to-night, if they were not too tall, and I 
was not too tired. I love Nature’s nakedness when the parts are comely. After I 
shall have seen the top of Mount Holyoke and the other peculiarities they keep in 
this parish, I shall go to Lebanon. If I should conclude to stay with the Shakers 
altogether, I will let you know.’ - - - Poor Sanps! he was smitten by the 
Destroyer while writing an article for this Magazine —even as we are scribbling 
now ; and thenceforth he never spake again. Ina moment that right hand forgot 
its cunning, and clouded for ever from his friends was the bright spirit which ‘ o’er- 


informed his clay!’ May he rest in peace, with that kindred spirit who first 
taught us to admire and love him ! 


A Bearin Tinnecum!— Our friend at Tinnecum is the most mnemonical of 
correspondents. Seldom does he address us, even in an envelope to his communi- 
cations, without awakening some pleasant or mournful association of the past, 
which ‘strikes the electric chain’ wherewith we are bound. In reading the fol- 
lowing rapid and incidental sketch, for example, there came vividly up before us a 
scene of ‘days long vanished ;’ what time we were but a very stripling, and as yet 
had never ‘seen a bear,’ save one, a pugnacious ‘varmint,’ that had escaped from 
duress, and taken refuge from the too marked attentions of his friends, in the 
spreading branches of a venerable elm which overshadowed the humble dwelling 
that ‘looked on our childhood.’ ‘Trip,’ a jewel of a dog, and a perfect spunkie of 
courage, was sent up after him, to request him to ‘step below for a moment,’ as 
several persons were waiting to see him. Bruin must have coaxed the canine 
messenger to his side with some such sugared phrase as, ‘Come to my arms! my 
friend, my brother!’ for we saw him the next moment encircled in the ‘huge 
paws’ of the animal. A mingled sound, something between a condensed bark and 
a suppressed yelp was heard, and poor ‘ Trip’ dropped upon the ground ‘with the 
emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling,’ and as dead as a door-nail! There was 
a calm self-reliance, a quiet dignity, in the manner in which those hairy arms, 
‘capable of a wide embrace, compassed that ‘justifiable dogicide, which it was 
difficult not to admire, and which it is quite impossible to forget. 


- “ABout noon, one day last summer, a small wagon, drawn by one horse, was seen 
approaching, on which was placed a red cup-board or box, padlocked in front, and on its sides was 
inscribed, in large letters: ‘A Bear!’ Tidings of this being immediately conveyed to the schools, 
the shops, the justice’s offices, and courts of law, the whole population were seen pouring forth 
with one consent; and in a few minutes it was universally known that there was ‘ a bear in Tin- 
necum!’ When the admiring crowds had come to a stand, and had their eyes intently fixed on 
the red box, the proprietor, a small, grizzly, Yanko- Welshman, who looked as if he had no head, 
unlocked the door, and getting hold of the end of the chain, brought out Bruin, and hugged him in 
a fraternal embrace. This coal-black bear’s name was David, and being fat and lazy, his sole 
occupation was, very much against the grain, to climb trees foraliving. This he did as well as 
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any school-boy, being instigated thereto by similar inducements in the rear. His abilities in this 
line were now doubted. Squire SHarkey, who had always treated bear-stories with contempt, 
shook his head dubiously: ‘It can’t be did, gentlemen,’ said he; ‘it can’t be did.’ ‘Davy!’ 
exclaimed the proprietor, shaking the chain, ‘ show the gentleman!’ 

‘ To the amazement of the whole crowd, the bear immediately scratched his way up the trunk of a 
willow to the first branches, when he turned his head round, and looked back to know if he might 
come down. ‘Up! up!’ shouted the master, striking the tree with his whip. David finished the 
job by getting among the limbs of the tree, where he sat down. ‘ It is wonderful!’ said the Squire, 
smiling very pleasantly, and leading off the donations by dropping a five-penny bit into the hat ; but 
when the audience looked to him for some philosophical solution of the case, he merely shook his 
head with an air of wisdom, and exclaimed : ‘ The natur’ of the beast —the natur’ of the beast!’ 
He thenin a dignified manner walked away. He had scarcely got as far as the town-house, when 
several of the crowd came running after him in great alarm, to inform him that the hear would n’t 
come down. ‘ He won’t come down!’ said they; ‘he won’t come down!’ The real state of the 
case was, that David, having been forced up the tree on an empty stomach, was resolved to stay up 
out of spite. ‘ What’s to be done!’ exclaimed they, ina breath. ‘Ay,’ replied the Squire, getting 
upon the steps, and haranguing the crowd,‘ what’s to be done? Youve got a bear entailed on 
you. He’swup,ishe? Gentlemen, he may stay up a year. Who’sto gotochurch? Who’s to 
go to town-meetin’? How are the school-children to get by, while that animal is there?’ said the 
Squire, raising his voice, and speaking with great emotion: ‘the wheels of society is as good as 
stopped. I don’t know how to advise you; my fellow-citizens, I do n’t see how I can. To 
wownd him would be extremely dan-gerous; to let him remain, impossible. It may be best to 
extemporize matters. Let us go and see what can be done.’ 

‘ With this they all turned about, and following the Squire, arrived at the tree. David was dis- 
covered high up, recumbent, lolling his lazy head with ‘ a short uneasy motion’ among the tender 
branches. He resisted entreaties, and occasionally uttered an alarming sub-growl, which made 
the crowd roll back. ‘ Davy,’ said the owner, looking up, and beckoning persuasively ; ‘ come 
down, Davy.’ 

**Qo—oo0—0o0! Boo—oo—oo!’ 

‘* He ain’t conducted so since he come from Caatskill. He’s climbed trees all over the United’n 
States. Come, bub!—come, Dave!’ 

**Oo0—00—o00—00! Boo—oo—oo—oo!’ 

** There!’ said the proprietor, tearing off his jacket, and flinging it at the root of the tree, ‘ Ileave 
it to all you gentlemen, whether I didn’t kindly request him to come down, and he warn’t willing : 
now David you shall be made to come, if you was in the North Pole!’ 

‘ With that he commenced climbing the tree, grumbling in concord with the bear; but the latter, 
seeing him come, planted all his feet together, and like a spit-fire cat, threw up his back into a high 
arch, behind the horible chasm of his mouth. This offensive attitude not being regarded by his 
master, he suffered him to approach a little nearer, when lifting his right paw he fetched him such 
a rapping benediction over the head, that it knocked him flat upon the ground. The man was con- 
vulsed with rage, and on the point of renewing the attack, when Squire SHaRKEY stepped up as 
intercessor at this critical moment, and laying his hand upon him, ‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘ this will 
never do. This community cannot be put in jeopardy. You must settle this here matter between 
you without blows. We can’t tolerate no fighting in this place. Compromise. Yield mutually.’ 

‘ The proprietor was fain to consent to this. He therefore procured some raw meat from the sham- 
bles, and holding up the tempting vertebree, suggested the idea of a hearty feast, and of great crack- 
ing, to the sensual David. The latter gradually let himself down, was put into the cup-board, 
locked up, and ordered out of town. The inhabitants, in their great joy at getting rid of him, 
passed a vote that it was ‘ inexpedient forever hereafter to bring bears into Tinnecum.’ It is now 


generally conceded in Tinnecum that a bear out of the woods is a bear out of place: Ne ursus extra 
sylvas.? 


Tur TurFr Recister. — We doubt whether any one gentleman in the United States has done so 
much toward raising the character and increasing the attractions and advantages of the Turf as the 
Editor of the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ and the ‘ Turf Register.’ Both these journals are equal, not to 
say superior, to any publications of their class on the other side of the water. The last number of 
the ‘Register ’ is embellished with a beautiful engraving of the victorious FasH1on and her jockey ; 
a superb one of ‘ The Hen-Roost’ after a good copy by Patterson of BaTeMan’s fine picture. 
Among the contents of the number are, a ‘ Review of the last English Racing Season,’ copious 
‘Notes of the Month,’ and a capital article by the late ‘J. Cypress, Jr., ‘A Week at the Fire- 
Islands.’ The ‘ Register ’ is neatly executed and elaborately and tastefully embellished. 
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GossIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.— We give in the present number the third of 
the ‘Sketches of South Carolina,’ which have been justly commended for the ease and grace of 
style by which they are distinguished. While the writer does not look upon the voluntary estab- 
lishment of slavery itself (as few indeed do, we may believe, even at the South,) with a covetous 
eye, he has yet the means and possesses the candor to present a faithful contrast to the exagge- 
rated pictures which have been so often drawn of the desolate physical condition of the Southern 
slave. There are facts in these papers which are worthy the attention of those itinerant philanthro- 
pists from the other side of the water, who, overlooking the sufferings of the thousands and tens of 
thousands that crowd their overgrown cities, ‘ put on bowels of compassion’ for the physical con- 
dition of the ‘ poor American slave,’ who is better fed and clothed and far more contented than the 
aforesaid swarms of half-starved English operatives, who are making the land vocal with their 
supplications for leave to toil, and their cries for bread. The friend who sends us the following 
vivid sketch, which presents other features of the scenes described by our correspondent, is yet far 
from regarding the slaves of the South, physically speaking, as an unhappy or ill-cared for class. 
It is on higher grounds, he informs us, that he condemns the system of bondage which was entailed 
upon us by England: 


‘ Iv has been my fortune, in years gone by, to traverse the whole sea-board from Charleston to St. Augustine, and to spend 
some time at the points o interest along the coast. There are small islands scattered along the greater part of the distance, 
separated from the main land by inlets, having the appearance of rivers, and now and then spreading out into large bays. In 
fine weather, the eail is very delightful ; and here, as elsewhere at the South, the merry laugh of the slave is heard ; sometimes 
as he plies the oar, and again as he delves the earth, or gathers it around the cotton-plant. But there is another side to the 
picture drawn by yourcorrespondent. This region is generally unhealthy, not only for the master, but also for the slave. The 
rice cultivation is especially so; and I have seen robust slaves shed bitter tears on learning that they had changed masters, 
which change would transfer them to the sea-island or rice plantations. Many a slave from the up-country has found a pre- 
mature grave among these islands, which at certain seasons of the year are so beautiful to the eye. But there is a moral 
malaria which prevails there, that is far more to be deplored. I recollect some ten years ago, (mercy ! how age is creeping 
upon me !) to have coasted from Charleston to St. Augustine. It became necessary for me to visit a plantation in Florida, 
near the mouth of the St. Johns. The sun was pouring down his fierce, direct rays; and I had myself been compelled to 
take one of the oars. After following for some miles the windings of the San Pablo, a small stream emptying into the St. 
Johns, we at length reached the plantation. It was well nigh deserted. One aged negro and his wife held for the time being 
undisputed possession. The last occupant who had rented it left a few lays previous to my arrival. After making such exam- 
inations as I deemed necessary, I entered into conversation with the venerable slave. His head was white with the frosts of 
many winters. His history was soon related. He had been carried from Georgia, where he was born, into Florida; and his 
heart still yearned for the place of his birth. 1 inquired of him if he ever attended church. His eye wandered for a moment 
around the horizon, as if to call my atiention to the fact that no church spire in that region pointed upward, directing the 
inquiring spirit to heaven. He replied: ‘ No, Massa; J used to go to church in Georgia, but no church here.’ J asked him if 
he ever prayed. ‘Yes, Massa,’ said he, ‘I pray in my heart.’ ‘Do you expect to go to heaven?’ I inquired. ‘Me ne 
know, Massa; me hope so ; but Massa, poor nigger blind; he open de good Book, but he no see While man open de Book, 
and his eyes shine. He see —he understand!’ Is there not an unanswerable argument contained in the reply of that aged 
slave?’ 


‘ THERE ’s many a truth spoken in jest’ is an old saw, and as veritable as venerable. It is illus- 
trated in the annexed playful lines by a repentant BeENEpIctT, who ‘ while he was a-courting did n't 
much care which of two sisters he espoused,’ but who finds subsequent occasion to entertain seri- 
ous doubts thereanent; as for example: 


* Bor now, I will own, I feel rather inclined | Oh, your sister-in-law is a dangerous thing ! 
To suspect I’ve some reason to alter my mind ; | The daily comparisons too she will bring : 
And the doubt in my breast daily grows a more strong one, | Wife, curl-papered, slip-shod, unwas and undressed, 
That they ’re not quite alike, and 1 ’ve taken the wrongone; | She, cngles , booted, and ‘ fixed in her best ;’ 
Janz is always so gentle, obliging, and cool ; | Wile, sulky, or storming, or ——- or prating, 
Never calls me ‘ a monster’ — not even ‘a fool:” She, merrily singing, or laughing, or chatting ; 
Ani our little contentions, ’t is she makes them up, Then the innocent freedom her friendship allows 
And she knows how much sugar to put in my cup: | To the happy halfway between mother and spouse ! 
Yes, I sometimes have wished (Heaven forgive me the flaw!) | But ah! a sad inierence one needs must draw, 
That my very dear wife was my sister-in-law ! | For none without wives can have sisters-in-law.’ 


Is n’t there a fruitful lesson in these lines to those married dames who ‘ neglect the charms by 
which they won their lords?’ - - - The Familiar Sketches of Character’ are attractively elaborated ; 
but the first is by no means novel or distinctive. It is like pointing out an offender in the pit ofa 
crowded theatre as ‘the man with a black hat.’ The second is a spirited sketch of ‘ BuLLFacre 
Bronze, Esq., Trader,’ a gentleman who lives by ‘ failing’ successfully. We annex the report of 
his second ‘ operation ’ and the meeting of his creditors at the Exchange : 


‘Ler us stand aside and watch the company as they enter. First of all comes in a square-built, port!y gentleman, with his 
coat buttoned up to his chin, This is the bankrupt’s attorney. He is giving bluff, off-hand answers to the anxious inquiries of 
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a slender and wirey-faced man, in a gray surtout, who it seems is chief mourner. By and by appears a hard-faced, long- 
favored person, who opens the door quietly, looks nobody in the face, walks straight to the fire-place, and entertains himself 
with warming his knuckles in the manner of a shilling heir at his relative’s funeral. Anon some one peeps in at the door, as if 
half afraid te enter and acknowledge having made a ‘ bad debt.’ He is hard pushed himself, poor fellow ! and has not the 
face to worry others ; but he walks in softly, nevertheless, trusting that no one observes him. Next enters a little fellow with a 
queer squint in his eye, who stands in the middle of the room till he has conned the visage of each one of the company. He is 
a small creditor; something of a wag, who had ‘just dropped in’ to console himself for his trifling loss by seeing the wry faces 
that the larger sufferers made. ‘Are we all here?’ A short quick step in the entry; a sharp turn of the latch, and a short red- 
faced, peppery gentleman walks in with his Boston wrapper twisted tight about his legs, occasioning the artificial step afore- 
said. He entertains his acquaintances with a short, snap-dragon kind of nod, as if he said, ‘ Here’s a pretty busi- 
ness!’ seems about to gpeak to the portly gentleman, but seeing him prepare to address the meeting, desists, and seats him- 
self quietly. The portly gentleman then informs the meeting that the debts of the bankrupt amount to so and so; and that to 
pay the same, he has, beside the goods in his store, a third mortgage on some land in Mississippi; ten shares of a copper-mine 
in New-Hampshire ; a large amount of notes, some due and some payable ‘ six months after it’s convenient; ’ drafis of Bob on 
Dick, etc., in his favor, etc., etc. ; of which might be realized perhaps one quarter! Here was a statement clear as mud. While 
the meeting was digesting it, in walks Mr. Bronze, who seats himself by his attorney, with a countenance of no particular ex- 
pression ; he does not even pick his teeth, to indicate nonchalance, but sits quietly back in his chair, as if patiently waiting the arri- 
val ofa friend. At length, called up by some caustic remark from the peppery gentleman, he looks his audience full in the face, 
as a misjudged man might do, runs over a skeich of his business, and concludes his remarks by informing them that thus his affairs 
stand ; and if he receives gentlemanly treatment, he will shortly make them a proposition. After some unimportant discussion, 
the meeting is over ; and as it is a dark, drizzly November day, each victim adjusts his coat, shakes open his umbrella, and pre- 
pares for an unpleasant sortie. A coach is at the door, and Mr. Browzze politely offers a seat to the wirey-faced gentleman, 
who chooses, rather dryly, to walk. On the same invitation being extended to the peppery gentleman, the pith of the reply was, 
that if some coaches and their occupants should go where there is a tradition of its being very hot, a certain gentleman who 
officiates in those regions, usually represented in black (occasioned probably by the story of Lorxer having once thrown an 
ink-stand at him) would get his due. Such however was the peppery gentleman’s mastery over language, that he compressed 
into five words what has taken me as many lines toconvey. The coach whirled past me on my way home, freighted with the 
bankrupt and his legal adviser. The latter gentleman was enjoying a broad laugh, and was in the act of striking his thigh 
with great emphasis, as if to say, ‘ That was capital !’ but whether the joke lay in the invitation or refusal to ride, or whether 
the gentleman was facetiously making a joke of the whole matter, 1 am unable to say; but the fable of the frogs came forcibly 
to my mind.’ 


Many of our metropolitan readers will remember a conspicuous ‘ exhibitor ’ (of himself as well 
as his wares) at the Fairs of the American Institute, in the person of one excellent SHOLL, a 
cock’d-hatted and short-breeches-ed Friend, who laid open the secrets of his bee-houses through a 
glass, darkly. We confess, that in looking at the internal arrangements of his little colonies, we 
imbibed an idea that kings and queens were an order of rulers after nature’s own model ; and we 
perceive that a London Quarterly reviewer has fortified the monarchical views of his readers by 
a similar suggestion, bringing SHAKsPERE to his aid: 

*So work the honey-bees ; 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royel of their emperor ; 
W ho, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic-porters crowding in 
Their heavy burden at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 


Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone.’ 


Very good ; but how far will the comparison extend, Sir Reviewer? ‘In England,’ says a recent 
British writer, ‘laboris ignominy. Your only man is the man with white hands and filbert-nails. 
Adam himself, though soiled with the sweat of Paradise, loses his dignity in his labor. This is a 
doctrine preached from all the high places of England ; enforced by public door-keepers and small 
park-rangers. ‘True respectability lives and grows fat upon the labor of others ; it being the more 
respectable in proportion to the number of hands that feed it. He who hews, or digs, or spins, is a 
varlet; he who profits by the work, the only true man.’ Is this the ‘ public sentiment’ of the bee- 
hive, think ye, lovers of monarchy? - - - Every thing is comparative. What is ‘a long life,’ for 
example? How old was METHUSsELAH before he had ‘ sowed his wild oats?’ What time did he 
leave off wearing frocks? He may have been a ‘ hard boy’ at four hundred, and perhaps exhibited 
infant precocity, even in his hundredth year! ‘ At the river Hypanis, (we quote from the ‘ Tusculan 
Questions,’) which on the one side flows into the Pontus, ARISTOTLE says there are little animals 
grow, which live only one day. Those then that die at the eighth hour, die at an advanced age ; 
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those that live until sunset, at a very old age. Compare our longest life with eternity, and we shall 
be found almost in the same brevity of life as these little animals are!’ . - - Reader, do you 
remember, or did you never hear, a story which lately thrilled us through, so ‘ stranger than fiction’ 
is the truth of actual life? Some twenty-five years ago, a solitary recluse from the society of men 
died in his lonely hovel; among the hills of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. His name was WIL- 
son; and his estrangement from the world was occasioned by the melancholy manner of the death 
of a young and beautiful sister, which partially affected his reason. She had been condemned to 
die, near Philadelphia, for a crime committed in the hope of hiding that of her betrayer and her own 
shame from the world; and the day of execution was appointed. In the mean time her brother 
used his utmost endeavors to obtain her pardon from the Governor. He had succeeded. His horse 
foamed and bled as he spurred him homeward. But an unpropitious rain had swelled an adjacent 
stream; and he was compelled to pace the bank with a bursting brain, and gaze upon the rushing 
waters that threatened to blast his only hope! At the earliest moment the ford was practicable, he 
dashed through, and arrived at the place of execution just in time to see the last struggles of his 
sister. - - - We are indebted to an obliging friend at Rochester in this State for the following beau- 
tiful lines. He obtained them ‘ some fifteen years ago, but cannot apprise us of their paternity.’ It 
is rare to find sea-terms so felicitously employed in verse : 


THE SEA-BOY'S FAREWELL. 


Wart, wait ye Winds! till I repeat Farewell to Ststrr ! lovely yacht ! 
A parting signal to the fleet But whether she ’ll be ‘ manned ’ or not, 
hose station is at home : I cannot now foresee ; 


And let it oft be whispered there, Well found in stores of truth and love, 
While in far climes I roam. And take her under lee. 


Farewell to Fatuer ! reverend hulk! 
In spite of metal, spite of bulk, 

Soon may his cable slip ; 
Yet while the parting tear is moist, 
The flag of gratitude I ’ll hoist, 

In duty to the ship. 


Farewell to Gzonece ! the jolly-boat ! 
And all the little craft afloat 
In home’s delightful bay : 
When they arrive at sailing age, 
May Wisdom give the weather-gauge, 
And guide them on their way. 


Farewell to MotraEr! ‘ first-class’ she ! 
Who launched me on life’s stormy sea, 
And rigged me, fore and aft ; 
May Providence her timbers spare, 
And keep her hull in good repair, 
To tow the smaller craft, 


Farewell to all on life’s rude main ! 
Perhaps we ne’er shall meet again, 
Through stress of stormy weather ; 
But summoned by the Boarp above, 
We ’ll harbor in the port of Love, 


| 
Then waft the sea-boy’s simple prayer, May some good ship a ‘ tender’ prove, 
| And all be moored together ! 


We have paid little or no attention to the absurd vagaries of MILLER and his disciples concern- 
ing the destruction of the world in the course of the present year. Since, however, his teachings 
are swelling the numbers that fill the lunatic asylums of the Atlantic States, we deem it high time 
that the public authorities should interpose the arm of the law, and arrest him in his pernicious 
courses. Fanaticism, infidelity, and insanity have frequently proved to be the results of his doc- 
trines. The following comes to us from the inmate of a lunatic asylum, whose reason has been 
shattered by his investigations into the new theory of the destruction of the world: 


‘Tue Creator isan immense galvanic battery,in whom is generated vast quantities of electric fluid, passing from him 
with great rapidity in every direction, and forming all things that exist. It formed the Sun, which may be considered as a 
Leyden jar. By the agency of this fluid, or spirit of the Crzaror, spring the four elements, hydrogen, oxygen, nitregen and 
carbon ; by a combination of which, in different proportions, all matter is formed and kept in a continual state of motion. It is 
plain, therefore, how things were created; not suddenly, but by a gradual process. First: The four elements combined, form- 
ing one thing ; again they combined in different proportions, forming other things, say inorganic substances. These inorganic 
substances combined in different proportions, and formed things more complicated still. When all those principles came together 
which constitute vegetables, then commenced vegetable life. When vegetation advanced by a variety of combinations, and all 
the principles were brought together that constitute animal life, then came animals. But Man, being more complicated than 
all—that is, requiring a greater combination of principles— could not make his appearance until all the necessary materials 
were brought together. Hence, after successive generations of animals had passed away, and a sufficient quantity of lime was 
found to absorb the excess of carbonic acid gas, which prevented these principles from uniting in the proper proportion, then 
came Man. He came last, because his organization was the most complicated, and required a greater number of materials, 
which must have been made befure he could possibly make his appearance. From these facts, I come to the conclusion, that 
the world is moving on to perfection: and that when it shall have arrived at the highest state of perfection of which it is capa- 
ble, it may then decompose, like an apple, or the human body, and return to the elements that compose it, and commence 
again; proving that MrrLER’s doctrines are not in accordance with the natural laws that regulate the universe.’ 


The writer of the above, although certainly ‘ out of his senses,’ could not have had far to travel to 
get beyond their confines ; but this is no palliation of the offence of MiLLER; for both in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, staid, grave men, of well-balanced minds heretofore, have shared the 
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fate of our unfortunate correspondent. - - - Since we had the pleasure of condensing for our read- 
ers the report of the ‘ Mudfog Association’ and the Lecture of Baron Von DULLBRAINZ, we have 
quite lost sight of the proceedings of numerous learned societies in Great-Britain for the advance- 
ment of every thing in general and nothing in particular, We ‘ post’ the following, however, from 
the January reports: ‘ Professor WoopENHEAD made some observations on the pendulum of a 
clock, as affected by the playfulness of a kitten; and concluded, from experiments he had made 
with great carefulness and precision, that no clock could bear more than three minutes’ worrying.’ 
We annex a passage from M. Le SovurrLe DE CLAQve’s lecture on Macbeth, before the British 
Association: ‘I shall take Mac-a-bess, vich is de true pronouncement; for d’Englis cannot pro- 
nounce de th justement. Itis a grand tragedy, plein de sang, vich make a grand critique Anglais 
say,‘ Tis a bloody fine play.’ It commence by d’appearance of tree old ladies upon a heas. De 
old ladies are bitches, and de heas is dlasted ; vords vich are mosh used togedder ven von lady de 
poisson speak of anoder in de reports of de Tribunaux of de First Instance.’ Equally lucid and 
valuable is the report of the Statistical Society, from which we select a striking extract: ‘Ina 
parish containing fifteen hundred houses, there are no less than seven hundred children in arms, 
giving the enormous average of nearly half a baby to each house ; and in calculating the number of 
street-door bells, a still larger result is arrived at. Of seven hundred and forty-two knockers there 
are six hundred and twenty out of the reach of a child, eighty-nine want fresh painting, thirty-two 
are in tolerable repair, and the remaining one has been wrenched off since the Society’s last sur- 
vey. Outof seven families occupying nine rooms, four had paid their rent, two had some idea of 
doing so, and the remaining one had made a point of always running away with the goods in anti- 
cipation of any harsh proceeding on the part of the landlord. There were two hundred and twenty- 
four blankets to one hundred and sixteen beds; and giving an average of three persons to each 


mattress, there would be nineteen-sixteenths of a pillow to every father of a family of twelve chil- 


dren, leaving the mother the pillow-case. In a, series of six-and-twenty milk-jugs, one had no 


handle, fourteen were without spouts, nine had been riveted, while two were perfect. Of twenty 
pieces of orange-peel lying in one street, seventeen were from three oranges purchased at the stall 
at the corner, two were left there by persons casually passing, and the remaining one the society, 
after several hours’ diligent search, were unable to account for!’ - - - We gave not long since an 
incidental sketch of NansE Banks, the faithful, patient school-mistress of the ‘clachan’ of good 
Mr. BALWHIDDER. Here is a picture of her declining years and labors, which we can scarcely 


peruse without tears. Dear old soul! ‘ what could she do without the school’ and the little people 
who had built a nest of affection in her heart, sure enough? 


‘ We met in this year with a loss not to be compensated ; that was the deathof Nansz Banxs theschoolmistress. She had 
been long in a weak and frail state; but being a methodical creature, still kept on the school, laying the foundation for many a 
worthy wife and mother. However, about the decline of the year her complaints increased, and she sent for me to consult 
about her giving up the school ; and | went to see her on a Saturday afternoon, when the bit lassies, her scholars, had put the 
house in order, and gone home till the Monday. 

* She was sitting in the window-nook, — Tae Worp to herself, when I entered ; but she closed the book, and put her 
spectacles in for a mark when she saw me; and, as it was expected I would come, her easy-chair, with a clean cover, had been 
set out for me by the scholars, by which I discefhed that there was something more than common to happen, and so it appeared 
when I had taken my seat. 

‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘1 hae sent for you on a thing troubles me sairly. Ihave warsled with poortith in this shed, which it has 
| agen the Lorn to allow me to possess ; but my strength is worn out, and I fear I maun yield in the strife ;’ and she wiped 

er eye with her apron. I told her, however, to be of good cheer; and then she said, ‘ That she ceuld no longer thole the din 
of the school, and that she was weary, and ready to lay herself down to die whenever the Lorp was pleased to permit. But,’ 
continued she, what can I do without the school ? and, alas! I can neither work nor want; and I am wae to go on the session, 
for | am come of a decent family.’ I comforted her, and told her, that I thought she had done so much good in the parish, that 
the session was deep in her debt, and that what they might give her was but a just payment for her service. ‘1 would rather, 
however, Sir,’ said she, ‘ try first what some of my auld scholars will do, and it was for that I wanted to speak with you. If 
some of them would but just, from time to time, look in upon me, that I may not die alane —and the little pick and drap that I 
require would not be hard upon them—Iam more sure that in this way their gratitude would be no discredit, than | am of 
having any claim on the session,’ 

* As | had always a great respect for an honest pride, I assured her that I would do what she wanted ; and accordingly, the 
very morning after, being Sabbath, I preached a sermon on the helplessness of them that have no help of man, meaning aged 
single women, living in garret-rooms, whose forlorn state in the gloaming of life I made manifest to the hearts and under- 
standings of the congregation, in such a manner that many shed tears and went away sorrowful. 

‘ Having thus roused the feelings of my peop!e, I went round the houses on the Monday morning, and mentioned what I had 
to say more particularly about poor old Nanse Banks, the schoolmistress ; and truly I was rejoiced at the condition of the hearts 
of my people. There was a universal sympathy among them; and jit was soon ordered that, what with one and another, her 
decay should be provided for. But it was not cudained thet she should be long heavy on their good-will. On the Monday the 
school was given up, and there was nothing but wailing among the bit lassies, the scholars, for getting the vacance, as the poor 
thing's eaid, because the mistress was going to lie down to dee, And, indeed, so it came to pass; for she took to her bed the same 


afternoon, and, in the course of the week, dwindled away, and slippit out of this howling wilderness into the kingdom of heaven, 
on the Sabbath fullowing, as quietly as a blessed saint could do.’ 


WE had a hearty laugh over ‘My First Ball;’ but have unfortunately lost or mislaid the first half 
sheet. The third page commences with: ‘ At this moment Franx, who had been ‘ down the mid- 
die’ and come ‘ up outside’ in ‘ Macdonald's Reel’ was flourishing at the top of the lady-column,’ 
etc. We trust the missing part can be supplied. Our correspondent’s predicament in his first 


cotillon reminds us of a kindred embarrassment well recorded by a fellow-novice : ‘ Forward and 


back too!’ shouted the fiddler. ‘ How is that possible?’ thought I. But a young sylph came 
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sidling, fronting, and sweeping up to me, in a most condescending manner, wherefore I could do 
no less than make her one of my prettiest bows. ‘ Opposite gentleman the same!’ At this my 
partner told me I must dance ; whereupon, nothing loath, I commenced a double-shuffle on my post, 
which I defy any man of my age toexcel. I always prided myself on my activity in this particu- 
lar, and had just commenced the operation, with my eyes to the ceiling, when I felt my feet entan- 
gied, and looking down, found I had disarrayed my fair partner of lots of roses and two yards of 
flounce and flummediddle, which skirted the lower part of her dress.’ - - - Doubtless there are 
few of our readers who have not perused the beautiful lines by our esteemed correspondent, Hon. 
Ricuarp Henry WILDE, of Georgia, commencing ‘ My life is like a summer rose.’ The following 
stanzas, which we receive from Lieut. Rop—ERtT Emmett Hook, of the United States’ Navy, strike 
us as scarcely less feeling and felicitous: 





I. 


My life is like the shattered wreck 
Cast by the waves upon the shore ; 
The broken masts, the rifted deck, 
Tell of the shipwreck that is o’er. 
Yet from these relics of the storm 
The mariner his raft will form, 
‘en to tempt the faithless sea, 
hile Hope rebuilds no bark for me! 


Ir. 
My. life is like the blighted oak 

hat lifts its sear and withered form, 
Scathed by the lightning’s sudden stroke, 

Sternly to meet the coming storm ; 

Yet round that sapless trunk will twine 
The curling tendrils of the vine, 
And life and freshness there impart — 
Not to the passion-blighted heart ! 


Itt. 


4 life is like a desert rock 

n the mid ocean, lone and drear, 

Worn by the wild waves’ ceaseless shock, 
That round its base their surges rear. 

_Yet there the sea-moss still will cling, 

Some flower will find a cleft to spring 

And breathe e’en there a sweet perfurne — 

For me life’s flowers no more will bloom ! 


Mr. Joun NEAL (quite a different person, let us add here, in explanation of what we fear is a 
common error, from Josep C. NEALz, author of the admirable ‘Charcoal Sketches’) has been 
‘lecturing’ in the metropolis since our last, upon the ‘Rights of Women,’ a theme chosen for popu- 
lar effect, most likely. If we may credit the unanimous verdict of the press, the lecturer stands 
before this community as the impersonation of a Failure. ‘ His arguments, if arguments they could 
be called,’ says the ‘ Tribune’ daily journal, ‘ were too absurd to reason against. His whole project 
was preposterous, not to say nauseous.’ Another journal states that a gentleman who was present 
with his three nieces, left the hall with them, in disgust, before the delivery of half the lecture, 
although, as one lady remarked, who carried her sewing and sat the infliction out, ‘it had one 
merit — it was short.’ Stung by the comments of the press, the speaker, in a subsequent lecture 
upon ‘ General Reading,’ ‘ devoted the first half of his hour, amidst hisses and other demonstrations 
of disapprobation, to vindicate against the assaults of the press the preposterous crotchets concern- 
ing the ‘ rights of women,’ laid down in his former lecture ; and when he came to ‘General Read- 
ing’ he said nothing upon the subject that was new or worth hearing.’ ‘It was a failure in short,’ 
adds the ‘ Tribune.’ Mr. Neav’s fantastic crudities, and what Mr. Bryant terms his ‘ spasmodic 
style,’ came to a bad market in this meridian. But all this might have been foretold. - - - Much 
has been written upon ‘ The Sea ;’ much that is good, much more that is indifferent. The paper of 
‘ T.,’ of Southampton, (L. I.,) however, is in neither category. The subjoined by GrEENWoopD 
once made a deep impression upon our mind: 


‘Irs depth is sublime ; who can sound it? Its strength is sublime; what fabric of man can resist it? Its voice is sublime, 
whether in the prolonged song, of its ripple, or the stern music of its roar; whether it utters its hollow and melancholy tones 
within a labyrinth of wave-worn caves ; or thunders at the base of some huge promontory ; or beats against a toiling vessel’s 
sides, lulling the voyager to rest with the strains of its wild monotony; or dies away with the calm and dying twilight, in gen- 
tle murmurs on some sheltered shore. What sight is there more magnificent than the quiet or the stormy sea? If we could 
see the great ocean as it can be seen by no mortal eye ; if we could, from a flight far higher than the sea-eagle’s, and with a 
sight more keen and comprehensive than his, view the immense surface of the all spread out beneath us, like a universal 
chart, what an infinite variety such a scene would display! Here a storm would be raging, the thunder bursting, the water 
boiling in wrath, and foam and fire all mingling together ; and here, next to this scene of sublime confusion, we should see the 
bright blue waves glittering in the sun, and ‘ capping their hands’ for very gladness. Again we should behold large tracts 
where there was neither tempest nor breeze, but a dead calm; breathless, noiseless, and were it not for that swell of the sea, 
which never rests, motionless. ‘There go the ships!’ the white-robed ships, some on this, and others on an opposite course ; 
some approaching the shore, and others just leaving it; some in fieets, and others in solitude; some driven and tossed, and 
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perhaps overwhelmed by the storm. Follow one, and we see it propelled oe steady wind of the tropics, and inhaling the 
almost visible odors which diffuse themselves around the spice-islands of the Fast; or observe the track of another, and we 
behold it piercing the cold barriers of the North, struggling —- hills and fields of ice, contending with Winter in his own 
<r dominion ; striving to touch that unattained, solemn, hermit-point of the globe, where the foot of man may never 
tread. 


Biackxwoop for January has been published by two ‘ houses,’ those of Mason and WINCHESTER. 
We have found leisure to master but two papers: ‘Caleb Stukely,’ which enlightens us as to the 
way in which certain unholy things are ‘done at conventicle’ in England ; and the second series of 
* The World of London,’ which lets us into the by no means flattering secrets of ‘ fashionable life’ 
in London. The well-bred man of fashion, says the writer, who is alone truly the man of fashion, 
studies tact above all things, and his tact prevents him ever regarding literature or men of mind 
with any thing approaching indifference or contempt. ‘ Their habit of living, among themselves, is 
generally simple, and devoid of extravagance or ostentation : they have the best of every thing, it 
is true, but then they have all the advantages of unbounded competition and unlimited credit: they 
pay when they think proper, but no tradesman ever dares venture to ask them for money; such as 
have the bad taste to ‘dun’ are ‘ done ;’ the patient and long-suffering find their money ‘ after many 
days.’ Their amusements among themselves are inexpensive, almost to meanness ; the subscrip- 
tion to Almacks, that paradise of exclusives and envy of the excluded, amounts to not more than 
half a guinea a ball, if so much;’ a stall at the opera is not expensive ; and a younger brother 
depends upon little presents from patronizing countess-dowagers, who call him ‘Freddy dear’ and 
employ him as an occasional escort for their daughters, while his ‘ tiger’ has the ‘ run of the kitchen’ 
among his many friends! Pleasant specimen this, of ‘ fashionable life’ in the English metro- 
polis! - - - ‘C.’of New-Brunswick is altogether wrong. The passage in our ‘Gossip’ to which 


he alludes is incapable of the construction which he puts upon it. Surely prejudice of education 
must have perverted his vision : 
Some folks have ‘ specs’ to help their sight 
Of objects great and small ; 
But ‘ C.’ has specks within his eyes, 
And cannot see at all. 

It is not only in the ‘ spiritual songs’ but in the oral discourses of the less intelligent preachers of 
the denomination referred to, that kindred extravagances of expression, or odd conceits, are 
employed. Three instances are at this moment before us. Recently in England, when the theme 
of the great ‘ sport’ between Freeman and‘ the Tipton SLasHeER’ (in which the latter, rather too 
often for comfort, ‘ struck out right and left and missed, caught it right and left and went down’) 
was rife in the minds of ‘the lower orders,’ a fanatical divine chose it as an illustration of his 
discourse. ‘ You can go twenty miles,’ said he, ‘to see a boxing-match, but you can seldom spare 
time to come and see a pitched battle between me and Beelzebub-ah! Oh, no! but many atime 
have I given the old black bruiser a hard knock for your sakes- ah! Oh! my friends, strike the 
devil a straight blow, and darken his spiritual day-lights-ah! Athim manfully, and I will be your 
bottle-holder-ah!’ Ata camp-meeting in Tennessee, last summer, an eccentric MAwWoRM was 
holding forth, who had contrived so to work upon the feelings of his auditory, that the straw on the 
ground inside of the altar was completely covered with prostrate mourners. Perceiving there were 
many others present ready to cast themselves down, who refrained from so doing solely through 
the lack of straw to kneel upon, he cried out in the midst of his exhortution : ‘ Straw! straw! we 
want more straw here! Brother Hopxrns, for the Lorp’s sake, send up to your house and get 
some more straw! Forty-five souls lost for want of straw!’ And a kindred speaker on a similar 
occasion, in the same section of country, closed his exhortation with these words: ‘ You must be up 
and doing ; you must run with patience, but also with unremitted alacrity, the race set before you. 
You must flee for your lives, for the Avenger of Blood is behind you! However, if there are any 
among you who cannot take this trouble ; who prefer their pleasure to their future safety, and who 
wish only to doze away their lives in careless indolence ; to such I can only say: ‘ Enjoy your 
dream ; fold your arms; sitdown —and be damned!’ "Whether we have failed or not to make out 
our case, we cheerfully leave to the decision of our correspondent himself. - - - One might 
almost be justified in desiring to be a bachelor once more, when suddenly entering upon a scene so 
brilliant and beautiful as the late Bachelors’ Ball at N1BLo’s saloon, on the evening of Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day. It was perfectly dazzling to behold; what with the sparkling eyes, glowing features, 
and rich and tasteful dresses of the ladies; the superb embellishments of the saloon, never before 
so chastely and admirably adorned ; the courtesies of the managers, dispensed with the most cor- 
dial good-feeling and profuse liberality ; and to crown all, the sumptuous repast which groaned 
upon the tables spread in the spacious conservatory, with its accompaniment of wines of delicious 
flavor and abundant quantity and variety ; all these are matters to be remembered, not less than 
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the felicitous remarks which the pleasant bachelor-president of the board had the good taste to 
make, and the address to elicit. To sum up in a word, the whole affair, from beginning to end, 
was worthy that fast-lessening corps of choice and gallant spirits, the New-York Bachelors. - - - We 
are obliged to‘ S. T. V.’ of Albany, for his paper on ‘The Fine Arts in America.” We ask leave 
only to amend that portion of it which seems to us to lay undue stress upon the influence of ‘crowned 
heads ’ and ‘ papal liberality’ and ‘noble taste,’ over that of a republic, in the production of ‘true 
artists.’ Great wealth in kingly hands, and in the coffers of a nation’s titled nobility, has doubtless 
effected much for the fine arts. But it is not less true, that 


*Gewrvus pee and the Graces rest 
Under the smile of Frezpom. From her breast 
The arts draw glorious nurture ; life is given 
To the glad canvass; and the enamo: stone 
Waked by the chisel, speaks! ’ 


THERE is a passage in the ‘Mid-summer’s Day-Dream of a Medical Student, by the friend and 
companion of Sanps, to whom we have before alluded, which is so characteristic of ‘ the generality 
of mankind in general,’ that we cannot forbear to segregate it for insertion hereabout. A lad rushes 
into the office, exclaiming : ‘Oh! for Heaven’s sake, Doctor! come down to the dock and see a 
drownded man! he’s very drownded indeed!’ The student complies: ‘ When we reached the 
wharf, I found a poor fellow lying like a half-drowned rat against a cellar-door. He was sur- 
rounded by a group of idle cartmen and dock-lounging vagabonds, listless and apathetic. On turn- 
ing the head over, I found that the breath of life had not yet departed ; and from the spiritual exha- 
lations which proceeded from his nostrils, it seemed doubtful to me whether rum or water had most 
contributed to his distressed condition. I recommended to those present that he should be taken to 
the hospital, and offered to accompany him and get him admitted. At this proposal, the cartmen 
began to sneak off in different directions. One fellow, who had been kicking his heels at the tail of 
his cart for half an hour, got up and drove off in a great hurry, saying he had urgent business at 
the Coffee-House. Another said that he could n’t go, as his horse was weakly, having just recov- 
ered from a fit of the botts; and a third brute of a fellow wanted to know what he would get for 
the job, and said he could n’t go under a dollar.2, Human nature! human nature! - - - Is not the 
following, from ‘ The Child Murderess’ of ScutLuER, as she stands on the scaffold, an affecting 
appeal to the villain whose ‘ dissembling arts’ brought her to so ignominious an end? 


* Or! where is he who vowed £0 oft that I should be his bride. 
Who swore so sweet he loved me more than all the world beside ? 
Oh! Gon ! perhaps he ’s ase some other maiden nigh, 
While I am on the scaffold for love of him to die ! 


* Perhaps he ’s gazing on her face, or playing with her hair, 
———— on her warm, warm lips his sweetest kisses there : 
Perhaps the blushing maiden to his beating heart he strains, ' 
While the life-blood of his first love is from her veins, 


* I laid the little cherub upon my aching 
And sweetly pillowed on my heart, I rocked babe to rest : 
Then like a morning rose-bud the pretty darling smiled, 
And with its angel-innocence my broken heart beguiled. 


* But oh ! in every feature soon the father did I trace, 

And it wrung my heart with horrid joy to gaze upon its face ; 

My baby to my in — 

For love, and thoughts of desperate things, were struggling in my breast. 


* See | there ’t was lying at my feet, its little life had fled, 
ons stiff, ai stained with blood — ae that it was dead ! 
gazed upon ning gore of my baby as it la. 
And I thought that I should die as the current ebbed away. 


* What, tears ! and dost thou weep too ? — soft-hearted han thou! 
Nays thus I would not grieve thee ; bind the bandage round my brow : 
Pale Strangler, do not tremble so, to stop this little Scent 
*T is but to a lily-stalk — now do thy work of death!’ 


Many persons are of opinion that there is altogether an unprecedented latitude of remark in the 
American press; but with due deference, we cannot help thinking that our trans-Atlantic contem- 
poraries exceed us by far in this regard. In England, public men in the highest stations are often 
unmercifully lampooned, and their peculiarities of person or character carricatured without stint. 
Take the following, for example, from a late London periodical, purporting to be an extract from 
the travelling note-book of the well-known JosepH Hume: ‘ Mont Blanc is a very high mountain, 
and I started on an expedition to visit it; but I had not gone far, when I found that I could save 
money and time by looking at it through a telescope: and I therefore ordered the driver to turn back. 
It is a very fine object, and has an irregular outline; but as in my opinion all figures ought to be 
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made square, the shape of Mont Blanc does not altogether please me. I have been at Lausanne, 
and it stands at an angle of a six-and-sixpenny cab fare from Geneva; and the two cities are sepa- 
rated by an almost impregnable barrier of fifteen shillings’ travelling expenses, which are enough 
to keep off any but the most determined of travellers.’ - - - Mr. Srreet has given us another of 
his daguerreotype-sketches in ‘The School-house,’ from the ‘ Northern Light.’ We see it very 
plainly : 
—— ‘ Winter’s gloom 

Shows nothing but a waste, with one broad track 

Stamp’d to the humble door-step from the lane ; 

The snow-capped wood-pile stretching near the walls ; 


And the half-severed log with axe that leans 
Within the gaping notch. 


* The room displays 
Long rows of desk and bench; the former stained 
And streaked with blots and trickles of dried ink, 
Lumbered with maps and slates, and well-thumb’d books, 
And carved with rude initials.’ 

Our friend speaks of a ‘dread regalia, potent to the rebellious, locked in the master’s desk. 
What was it?—a little birch twig, attempered in warm ashes? or, horror of horrors! a pair of 
green goggles? Once, and once only, was that awful punishment visited upon us. JoHN RoGERs, 
with his large family, at the stake in Smithfield, couldnt have suffered more than we did under 
that infliction. And on the morning of one memorable day thereafter, having arrived early at 
school, we found the desk open; and looking timidly in, there lay, coiled up like a serpent, among 
sundry contraband articles detected on the persons of idle urchins, those GREEN GoGGLEs! They 
are before us now, with their varnished ‘ garniture of faded emerald ;’ and again do we behold 
through their dim medium that green school-room and its greener occupants! Avaunt! But stay ; 
this was but a shadow on a pleasant landscape. ‘ Days of childhood! happy season of virtuous 
youth ! when Guile was still an impassable celestial barrier, and the sacred air-cities of Hope had 
not shrunk into the clay-hamlets of Reality!’ - - - The ‘Boston Miscellany’ magazine very justly 
and pointedly rebukes the ‘unimportant and exaggerated’ labors of the writer who recently 
endeavored to blacken the fame of Mr. WasuHincToNn Irvine in the columns of the ‘ Southern 
Literary Messenger.’ It pronounces them ‘ hypercritical and absurd.’ The idea of such a critic’s 
‘ playing the champion for NavARRETE,’ remarks the editor, ‘is perfectly Quixotic. To one 
acquainted with the facts, it requires some degree of patience to dwell on the subject.’ The ‘ Mis- 
cellany ’ is but echoing the public mind upon this subject. - - - We are thankful for the advice of 
‘ P.,’ and grieved that he should have found occasion to ‘condemn where he would be better pleased 
to praise.’ He must remember, however, that our Magazine is designed for various tastes. Let 
us trust therefore that he will excuse some portions of the work if they fall short of that little merit 
which it is hoped may appear in others. - - - The ‘Letter from Mrs. Malaprop’ has little to recom- 
mend it, unless it be its sufficiently wretched orthography, which certainly does not constitute wit, 
though it has the merit of nine in ten of the original Jack Downtne’s imitators. Mrs. Lavinia 
RAMSBOTTOM, now, was a modebkin this kind! Her mistakes were natural, and her words were 
never forced. Her travelling ‘ dairy,’ containing the ‘cream of her information,’ overflowed with 
burlesque and humor. Having a little time on her hands previous to ‘ embrocation in the packet for 
Callous in France,’ she ‘ took it by the fire-lock ’ and went to see the ‘ School for the Indignant Blind? 
near London, and also to Canterbury, to view its celebrated cathedral. ‘The old Virgin who 
showed us the-church, said it was an archypiscopal sea; but J see no sea, and I don’t think he 
could, for it was seventeen miles off.’ After partaking of a ‘ cold collection,’ for which ‘ the charge 
was ‘absorbent’ though it were for the ‘Autograph of all the Russias,’ she repairs to Dover, and 
embarks for France. While crossing the Channel she tells us that ‘a fat gentleman fell into a fit of 
apperplexity and lay prostitute on the floor; and hadn’t it have been that we had a doctor in the 
ship, who immediately opened his temporary artery and his jocular vein with a lancelot he had in 
his pocket, I think we should have seen his end. All his anxiety in the midst of his distress was to 
be able to add a crockodile to his will!’ - - - The evil of which‘ N.’ complains in his remarks 
upon ‘ The Literature of the Age’ is not suddenly remediable. It will work itself out, however, we 
hope and trust. ‘ Of making many books there was no end’ as long ago as the days of SoLomon, 
that ‘ well-informed’ poet. Just so it is in this era; and in view of the literary flood which is now 
sweeping over this continent, one may well exclaim with the ‘ Variorum Book-worm :’ 

* O books ! books! books ! it makes me sick If a young thought but shake its ear, 
To think how ye are multiplied ; Or wag its tail, though starved it look, 


Like Egypt-frogs ye poke up thick The world the precious news must hear, 
Your ugly on every side. The presses groan, and lo ! a book !’ 


Ovr friend M. Govravp, to whose enterprise our citizens were indebted for an opportunity of 
viewing the sublime ‘ Planetarium’ of Russ tu, has recently given lectures upon Mnemonics, or 
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brain-printing, which were listened to by deeply interested audiences. The powers of memory 

which he practices (and can teach) are in the highest degree wonderful. M. Govraup is no 

charlatan ; nor is Ais system that of the lecturer before the ‘ Shadwell Institution for the Encourage- 

ment of Human Everything,’ who lately enlightened a London audience by remarking, that in an 

age when people were so apt to forget themselves, it was of the highest importance to cultivate the 

artofmemory. ‘ He had known remarkable instances of recollection. He was very intimate with 

a person who formerly never could remember when a bill of exchange hecame due; but now he 

did, and always took care to be from home at the .time for presenting it.” This is certainly a great 

advantage, for it must save much personal altercation between debtors and creditors. M. Govu- 

RAUD’s system however contemplates different and more important results. - - - The sensations 

which our friend ‘ M.’ felt at the perusal of ‘A Peep at Death’ in the January number were also our 

own, on first reading the ms. But we thought of Dewey’s remark: ‘ We bury not our friend, 

our brother—the companion, the cherished being. No, blessed be Gop that we do not! It is dust 

only that descends to dust. The grave!—let us break its awful spell, its dread dominion!’ ‘It 
would be a sad condition,’ says CicERo, ‘ to be without sensation, if one could be said to want sen- 

sation ; but since it is clear that there can be nothing in him who himself is not, what can there be 
repugnant to him who can neither want nor feel?’ - - - A friend whose judgment and taste in 
matters of art render his opinions valuable, has spoken to us in warm terms of praise of the portraits 
executed by Mr. L. P. Clover, Jr., a young artist of this city, whose smaller pictures at the Na- 
tional Academy exhibitions have on one or two occasions received the cordial commendations of 
this Magazine: ‘ He has recently executed a small cabinet-portrait of the Rev. Mr. ANDREWS, 
which in color, effect, and general arrangement, is truly admirable. Mr. Crover is remarkable for 
the felicity with which he transfers to the canvass the character, so to speak, of his originals, as well 
as the mere lineaments of their faces. This is especially observable in the animated expression of 
the features of Mr. ANDREWs, who is turning toward the observer, as if about to explain some por- 
tion of the Holy Word which lies open before him. The fairer portion of creation too,’ adds our 
correspondent, ‘ are presented in their rich carnation tints, their pearly, peachy, alabaster tones, by 
the pencil of our artist;’ and he cites in justification of his high commendation, a sketch called the 
‘ Twin Sisters,’ one of Mr. CLover’s latest productions ; which we can well believe must be very 
beautiful, to excite such enthusiasm in our friend for the ‘ bright glances,’ ‘ ruby lips,’ and ‘ en- 
chanting smiles’ which it has seized and perpetuated. - - - Reader, did you never encounter a 
person who was always striving, in the presence of ladies, to lug in ‘a compliment’ (as that is 
called which compliment is none) to the ‘ fair sex?’ Is there a greater bore in the infinite region 
of Boredom? Somebody has lately ‘ illuminated’ a specimen of this class, in a pleasant anecdote. 
A lady, whose attention he had been trying to force all the evening, observed, in the words of an 
old saying, and with a slight shudder as from cold, ‘I feel as if a goose were walking over my 
grave ;’ the origin, we may suppose, of the term ‘ cold goose-pimple.’ Sir Compliment Hunter 
thought of RomEo’s aspiration, ‘Oh! that I were a glove upon that hand!’ and replied: ‘Oh! 
would I were that goose!’ Goose truly he was; but the bright, clear idea of hoping he might be 
the interesting bird which should walk over the grave of one whom he professed so ardently to 
admire, was a notion which could only have entered a brain like his own. - - - We must ask 
attention to the fine lines of Mr. H. W. RockweELt, in preceding pages. This gentleman is yet 
young, and if we mistake not, is destined to rise to eminence as a poet. He is an old and favorite 
correspondent of the KNICKERBOCKER. We perceive that his spirited sea-song written for these 
pages, and commencing ‘ A bold, brave crew, and an ocean blue,’ etc., has been set to music, and 
sung with great applause at most of the public concerts in Boston. - - - Our plain-speaking con- 
temporary of the ‘ New-World’ has lately pointed his satirical quill or steel-pen against that divi- 
sion of saliatory ‘execution’ denominated Waltzing. And ‘the Nays have it.’ Very pleasing it 
is to behold, for young ladies, sisters, and the like, he contends, but otherwise, otherwise. And we 
quite agree with our censor, ‘ in so far forth’ as he deprecates the expositions of our gender ‘ in this 
behalf.’ Nine out of ten male humans who affect to waltz could adopt this ‘ experience:’ ‘ I had 
evidently miscalculated my abilities as a waltzer ; for after treading on my partner’s toes, losing 
the step in the first round, getting out of the circle, and knocking the lady who was playing the piano 
completely off the music-stool, I desisted, and reeled giddily to my seat, a melancholy instance 
of misdirected vanity.’ - - - A very matter-of-fact poem by a Chinaman, describing London and 
the manners and customs of the English ‘ barbarians,’ contains the annexed lines : 

‘In London, about the period of the ninth moon, 
The inhabitants delight in travelling to a distance : 


They change their atodes, and betake themselves to the country, 
Visiting their friends in their rural retreats.’ 
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A recent French work states that this is not always the case with the exclusive ‘ fashionables’ of 
the British metropolis; but avers that many of them, unable to leave town, dress themselves in 
hunting costume, and proceed to a‘splashing-house’ in London, where they are splashed from 
head to foot with mud from Buckinghamshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, or whatever place they 
may wish to have ‘ just returned from,’ when they chance to meet a friend in Regent-street or Pic- 
adilly, whom they wish to impress with a belief that they have been attached to a superb hunting- 
party. - - - There is a singular ‘ concatenation’ in a passage of the capital biography of ‘ Tom 
Van Diddiemas,’ in preceding pages. Our friend says his hero ‘ went to no balls nor merry- 
makings, but sat in the chimney-corner with Tight, listening to the crickets, or shelling corn, some- 
times giving an ear to Tight,’ etc. ; leaving us for a moment doubtful whether Van Diddlemas gave 
an ear of corn to the negro, or one of his own long ‘ listening ears.’ - - - ‘Stanzas to my Departed 
Sister’ overflow with true feeling, and demand insertion for that excellent quality; we shall try 
therefore to amend two or three lines, which require alteration, and give the stanzas a place here- 
after. But, companion in bereavement! grieve not as one without hope. ‘All stars which retain 
their place in the sky,’ says one who has suffered, ‘ receive again their fires, though they set for a 
season and are obscured. Wearied with shining, they withdraw themselves that they may repair 
to the fountain of light, and having drunk of its fulness, then return to their appointed stations in 
beauty renewed, and for ever after exist in redoubled splendor. Must it not be so with my lost 
ones? My heart assures me that it must be so; like those fresh-risen stars, new life shall one day 
be added to the dead. The departing was sad, but oh! how glorious the revival!’ - - - We really 
do n’t know how to take ‘ P. 8. T.’s ’ ‘compliment,’ whose ‘ Sketch’ we adverted to in our last num- 
ber. ‘ But however,’ let this anecdote ‘ for one who will understand it’ suffice as a rejoinder, and 
* assurance of our high consideration: ’ A newly-married lady, who was very fond of her husband, 
notwithstanding the extreme ugliness of his person, once said to a friend: ‘ What do you think? my 
husband has gone and laid out fifty guineas for a large baboon on purpose to please me!? ‘ The dear 
little man!’ cried the other; ‘ well, it is just like him!? - + . Somebody who calls himself ‘ No- 
body’ has sent us something with nothing init. Hecan have itagain. Hehas read Mr. MaTtHEws’ 
last work, he says, and don’t approve of our publishing ‘ Puffer’ to the panting public, in the way 
we did. But he gives no reasons for his disapprobation. - - - Some of our readers will remember 
a story long since in these pages, of a poor and decrepit woman in New-Hampshire, who stood 
bent with the weight of an hundred years in the door of her humble cabin, and exclaimed in the 
hearing of a passer-by, ‘Oh, my dear Gop! Iam afraid I shall never die!? We have often thought 
of this melancholy picture ; of that poor wreck of humanity (who had seen children ripen into 
parents, and new generations swelling in the bud around her,) in the silent night-watches, ‘ still 
darker in her heart than over sky and earth,’ casting herself before the ALL-sEEING, and with audi- 
ble prayers crying vehemently for death and the grave! Burns ina single stanza has imbodied 
the sentiment of that worn and weary heart: 


*Q Dears! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 
But oh! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn !’ 


Fovr or five capital papers are in type for the April issue, three of which were intended for the 
present number, but were expelled by force of unavoidable circumstances: ‘ The Young English- 
man,’ Chapter Four ; ‘ Meadow Farm, a Tale of Association,’ by the author of ‘ Edward Alford and 
his Playfellow ;’ ‘ The Vale of Glencoe, a Tale of Scotland ;’ ‘ A Visit to Florence ;’ and ‘ Leaves 
from the Port-Folio of a Georgia Lawyer.’ The following, among several other articles not here- 
tofore mentioned, are filed for insertion, ‘ sooner or later:’ ‘ Antiquities of Idleberg ;’ ‘ Portrait 
Gallery,’ Number Two; by ‘Hans Von Srrecet ;’ (who must give us his address, if he expects 
a reply to his last letter. A nom de plume is not transmissible with certainty through the mail-bags 
of ‘ Uncite SamveEt;’) ‘ My Leg,’ by the author of ‘ The Ultra Moral Reformer ;’ ‘Affection’s Last 
Tribute ;’ ‘A Reminiscence of Life in the West,’ (under ‘ hopeful consideration ;’) ‘ Stanzas to 
‘Woman ;’ ‘ Christianity vs. Infidelity,’ by a Deaf-mute Poet; ‘ Night Musings ;’ ‘ Lines to the late 
Witiram H. Simmons ;’ ‘ Stanzas,’ by ‘T. O. W.;’ ‘ To a Young Girl,’ etc., etc. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


‘Puncy 1n Lonvon.’ — We have looked over, at Mr C. S. Francts’s book-store, several num- 
bers of a very lively and entertaining illustrated quarto sheet, published weekly in London, under 
the above title. We do not wonder that ‘it is received by astonished thousands with a kind of 
Mount Vesuvius greeting, that cannot be expressed in the English language.’ Many of its engrav- 
ings are admirable and most spirited ; and some of them — the ‘ Modern Ceres’ for example, repre- 
sented by Britannia, a famished female, with a lion by her side, and Pert with his hand full of 
wheat-ears, presenting his ‘ sliding-scale,’ a locked horn-of-plenty — are calculated to insure popu- 
larity with the populace. All professions have their departments. Thus in the law, ‘ Mr. GREENER 
gave notice of a motion for the production of a pea under the thimble where it appeared at the time 
of a bet being laid upon it,’ and the absence of which seduced from his client one-pound-ten at Ep- 
som races. From ‘the markets’ column we glean that‘ Coals were nominally heavy, but were 
found much lighter on being weighed; and eggs, though they looked promising yesterday, opened 
very badly in the morning.’ In finance, little was doing, save by the tax-collector, who was cry- 
ing for quarter, but got none. People had no‘ brads’ to pay the ‘tacks!’ We close with one of 
Puncn’s ‘ medical hints for the winter quarter:’ ‘ As the cold goes away and the thaws approach, 
exercise should be taken, on wet days, with a hole in the boot, if practicable, or a very thin sole, 


and nochange.’ Puncu has secured a wide circulation, and the praises of all the better periodicals, 
from the ‘ Westminster Review’ downward. 


Lecture By Jonn Quincy Apams. — Messrs. KNowLEs AND Vosz, Providence, (Rhode-Island,) 
have sent us a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Social Compact exemplified in the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts ; with Remarks on the Theories of Divine Rights of Hoses and of 
Fitmer, and the counter theories of Stpney, Locke, Monresqurev, and RovssEav, concerning 
the Origin and Nature of Government: a Lecture, delivered befure the Franklin Society at Provi- 
dence, in November last, by Joun Quincy Apams. ‘ The argument of the Lecture is,’ says the 
writer, ‘that the social compact, or body politic, founded upon the laws of Nature and of Gop, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, necessarily presupposes a permanent family compact formed by 
the will of the man, and the consent of the woman, and that by the same laws of Nature, and of 
Gop, in the formation of the Social Compact, the will or vote of every family must be given by its 
head, the husband and father. That the nuptial contract is formed by the will of the man is so 
emphatically the law of nature, that although I believe there is no country upon earth where it is 
required by positive statute, and where the female is forbidden to make the first advances, neither 
is there any country, civilized or savage, that I ever heard of, where the first advances to marriage 


are made by the woman. Rare or solitary exceptions there doubtless are, in all countries, but the 
exceptions are barely sufficient to prove the rule.’ 


Writtnes or THEODORE Parker. — A volume containing the critical and miscellaneous writ- 
ings of Rev. THEopore Parker, of Roxbury, (Mass.,)is before us, fromthe press of Messrs. 
James Munrogz anp Company, Boston. Of its contents we have only found leisure to read the 
‘ Thoughts on Labor,’ which are well digested and in all respects admirable ; the ‘ Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity,’ to which we shall hope to refer hereafter; and the remarks on the 
* Education of the Laboring Classes.’ There are other articles, upon the ‘ Life of Saint BERNaxD,’ 
‘ The Pharisees,’ ‘ Primitive Christianity,’ ‘ Srravss’s Life of Jesus,’ etce., which we shall en- 
deavor to peruse before adverting more particularly to the volume in which they are embraced. 
The essays are written ina style which combines the plainness of Cossett with just the slightest 


sprinkling of modern literary Euphuism ; a combination less unattractive than might at the first blush 
be inferred from such a coalition. 


Cuanntno’s ‘ Setr-Cutture.’— Messrs. Jamzs Munroz anp Company, Boston, have pub- 
lished in a neat and tasteful little volume, which may be carried in the pocket without scarcely 
being felt, the well-known essay upon ‘ Self-Culture’ by the Rev. Dr. Cuannine, together with a 
brief but comprehensive biographical sketch of the eminent and lamented author. The simple, 
earnest teachings of this little volume have been productive of great good, and are destined to have 
a most important influence upon the characters of thousands upon thousands, who never saw the 
benign countenance of the writer, or heard the winning tones of his persuasive tongue. 





Literary Record. 


‘ LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MarTIN CuvuzzLewi!t.’ — The first two chapters of Mr. DickENs’s 
new work have appeared; but they can scarcely be said to indicate the character of the intended 
fiction. There is an amusing genealogical sketch, introducing the ‘ nobility’ of the dramatis per- 
sone; and a most vivid and characteristic, but rather over-elaborated picture of the freaks of an 
autumnal wind, in its chase after withered leaves, which at length, wearying of the sport, ‘ hurries 
away rejoicing, roaring over moor and meadow, hill and flat, until it gets out to sea, where it meets 
with other winds similarly disposed, and makes a night of it.’ Mr. Pecksniff is ‘ cut out’ for the 
contemptible, hypocritical villain of the performance ; and to continue the tailor’s phrase, he ‘ fits’ 
well, even ‘in the bastings.? Mr. Chuzzlewit appears in a mist, and eke his young-lady com- 
panion; but ‘ how the subject-theme may gang, let time and chance determine.’ 


‘Tue Nercusors, a Story oF Every-pay Lirt,’ is the title of a Swedish novel, translated by 
Mary Howrrt, and published by Mr. WincnEstTER of the ‘New World,’ in one small quarto 
volume from the English edition intwo. The work is in the department of living story and scenes 
of society, and its author is pronounced by Miss Mitrorp to be ‘ the Miss Austin of Sweden.’ 
The series of romances by this writer, FREDERIKA BREMER, is pronounced by the translator to be 
‘ most admirable in their lessons of social wisdom; in their life of relation; in their playful humor ; 
and in all those qualities which can make writings acceptable to the fire-side circle of the good and 
refined.’ We regret to say, that our leisure has left us no opportunity to test the correctness of the 
high estimate placed upon ‘ The Neighbors’ by the English translator. 


Writtnes or CHARLEs Spracve. — Messrs. Cuarues S. Francis anp Company, Broadway, 
have just issued a second edition of the ‘ Writings of CHarLEes SpraGug, now first collected.’ 
The first edition was noticed at considerable length in the KNICKERBOCKER. When that was pub- 
lished, however, there was little need of saying a word in praise of productions so widely known 
and universally admired as those of Mr. SpraGve ; and certainly there exists no present necessity 
of ‘ gilding refined gold or painting the lily ;’ to make use of a quotation that expresses an incontro- 
vertible fact, and is moreover strikingly rare. 


Tue ‘ Inpicator.’ — We have received the last two numbers of a well-executed monthly work, 
thus entitled, and published by Mr. Lockwoop, at number five John-street. It is a very useful 
publication, as at present conducted, and what is of equal importance, its usefulness and value are 
not dissociated from variety, spirit, and literary attraction; attributes that are too frequently lost 
sight of, in works of this class. How many intrinsically good and useful publications fall compara- 
tively dead from the press, for the want of that life and charm of manner, in the original communi- 
cations, or in selections dictated by a leaden taste! The ‘ Indicator’ does wisely in avoiding this 
common error, and in blending instead the attractive and the good, the pleasant and the instructive. 


Tue ‘ Fourth Annual Circular of the Rutgers Female Institute,’ in Madison-street, has been laid 
before us. We have heretofore adverted to the different departments and course of instruction at 
this institution; and are well pleased to find that the mode of study and recitation, the daily and 
weekly public exercises ; the government, incentives to and auxiliaries in study ; have been such as 
to furnish forth a very full catalogue of young ladies who have partaken of the advantages of the 
institution. We hear on all hands that the high character of the Institute is well maintained by its 
capable and experienced officers and teachers. 


Tue ‘ Sueet ANcHOoR.’ — An excellent folio-sheet for the entertainment and instruction of sea- 
men, thus entitled, is published twice in each month at Boston, by Mr. Jonatnan Howe. Itis 
edited with industry, judgment and good taste, by the Rev. C. W. DENIson, a gentleman who 
has had much experience of the character and feelings of the class for whom he labors. Let him 
but continue to present the variety and quality of matter which the past numbers of his journal 


exhibit, and we can venture to promise for his ‘ sheet’ a firm ‘ anchor’-ing ground in the hearts of 
American sailors. 


‘Tue Ratn-Bow, OR OpD-FELLOws’ Macazing,’ is the title of a semi-monthly periodical, from 
the press of Messrs. ADEE AND Estasrook, Nassau-street. It is clearly and neatly printed, and 
would seem to be well edited. Its original articles are pleasant and well-written, and its selec- 


tions are made with judgment and good taste. We wish it abundant success, confident from the 
past that it will deserve it in the future. 
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